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The Chevalier Claussen, through whose investiga- 


,tion and influence so much interest has been excited 


on the subject, has published a pamphlet giving direc- 


|tions for the preparation of flax cotton, and the culti- 


vation of flax. The following extract from that pam- 


phlet, (which has been republished in this country) 
we extract from the New York Tribune : 


The principle of the invention by which flax is adap- 
ted for spinning upon cotton, wool, and silk, indepen- 
dent of flax machinery, consists in destroying the cyl- 
indrical or tubular character of the fibre, by means of 

‘carbonic or other gas, the action of which splits the 
|tubes into a number of ribbon-like filaments, solid in 
character, and of a gravity less than cotton, the upper 
and under surfaces of which are segments of circles, 
jand the sides of which are ragged and serrated. In 
lorder to explain the nature of the process by which 
\this change is effected, it is necessary first to explain 
| the structure of the flax plant. The stem of the plant 
consists of three parts : The shove or wood, the pure 
fibre, and the gum, resin or glutinous matter, which 
causes the fibres to adhere together. In the prepara- 
tion of the plant for any purpose of fine manufacture 
jit is necessary first to separate from the pure fibre both 
|the woody part and the glutinous substance. The for- 
mer of these may be removed by mechanical means, 
previously referred to, almost as simple as those em- 
ployed in the threshing of wheat. In order, however, 
to remove the glutinous substance from the fibre, re- 
course must be had either to the fermentation produced 
in the steeping process, or to some other chemical 
agent. The present system of steeping in water, 
whether cold or hot, is, however, ineffectual for the 
complete removal of the glutinous substance adhering 
to the fibres, a large per centage of which is insoluble 
in water. The first process, therefore, which it is nec- 
essary to adopt in the preparation of flax cotton, is to 
obtain a perfect and complete disintegration of the 
fibres from each other, by the entire removal of the 
substance which binds them together. 

This is effected by boiling the flax for about three 
hours, either in the state in which it comes from the 
field, or in a partially cleaned condition, in water con- 
taining about one-half per cent. of commun soda. 

After undergoing this process the flax is placed in 
water, slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid ; the pro- 
portions of acid used being 1 to 500 of water. Any 


objections urged against the employment of such sub- 
stances, even in the small proportions above stated, are 
at once met by the fact that the soda present in the 
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straw after the first process, neutralizes the whole of|or elective affinity for the alkali. Means shown in 
the acid, and forms a neutral salt, known as sulphate of |their result to be so powerful, and in their operation 
soda. This process, producing as it does, a complete so gentle, yet decisive, gave to the simple experiment, 
separation of the integral fibres from each other, is | made in the presence of the council by Professor Way, 
equally adapted for the preparation of long fibre for |more the air of a new instance of natural magic, than 
the linen, or for short fibre for the other branches of |the sober reality of an ordinary operation of natural 
textile manufacture. When required to be prepared |laws, of which the application only was novel; and 
for linen, all that is necessary after the above process its effect on the meeting was accordingly both singu- 
is, to dry and scutch itin the ordinary modes. The lar and striking, occasioning evident marks of their 
advantages which this mode of preparation possess agreeable surprise and admiration at the result obtain- 
over any other mode now in use, are stated in the offi-|ed. The flax fibre soaked in the solution of sub car- 
cial report of the proceedings at the Royal Agricultu-'bonate of soda, was no sooner immersed in the vesel 
ral Society, to be the following : containing the acidulated water, thanits character be- 

1. “That the preparation of long fibre for scutch- | came at once changed, from a damp rigid aggregation 
ing is effected in lessthan one day, and is always uni-|of flax to a light expansive mass of cottony texture, 
form in strength, and entirely free from color, much increasing in size like leavening dough, or an expand- 
facilitating the after process of bleaching, either in ing sponge. The change was no less striking when 
yarns or in cloth. this converted mass, in its turn, was placed in the next 

2. “That it can be also bleached in the straw at vessel, which contained the hypo-chloride of magne- 
very little additional expense of time or money. sia, and became at once bleached, attaining then the 

3. “That the former tedious and uncertain modes | color, as it had just before received the texture of cot- 
of steeping are superseded by one perfectly certain | ton.” 
with ordinary care. 

4. “That in consequence of a more complete sev- 
erance of the fibres from each other, and also from the | —_— 
bark and boon, the process of scutching is effected| B. Hasert, Optical and Astronomical instrument ma- 
with half the labor usually employed.” ker in Cincinnati, has just completed a compound mi- 

Complete, however, as may be the separation pro-|croscope, which he designs for exhibiting in perzon, at 
duced by this mode of treatment, the fibres from their the World’s Fair. The editor of the Gazette says, 
tubular and cylindrical character, are still adapted only “The manufacturer claims that its magnifying power 
for the linen or present flax manufactures, as their | surpasses that of any other instrument ever made in 
comparatively harsh and elastic character unfits them this or any other country. Its highest capacity being 
for spinning on the ordinary cotton or woolen machine- | to magnify any object six thousand diameters, which 
ry. At this stage, therefore, it is that the most impor- | makes a superficial surface of thirty-six millions. We 
tant part of the invention is brought into operation. | examined some minute particles of dust, or secondary 
The flax, either before or after undergoing the process | scales from the wing of a butterfly. These have been 
required for the severance of the fibres, is cut by a| seen with microscopes—the lines running parallel 
suitable machine into the required lengths, and satura- with the sides of the dust particles, both longitudinal- 
ted by a solution of bi-carbonate of soda, (common | ly, downwards, and transversely. This is all that has 
baking soda) a sufficient length of time to allow of the hitherto been observed. This microscope, however, 
liquid entering into, and permeating, by capillary at-| shows that on these longitudinal lines of dust of the 
traction, every part of the small tubes. When suffi-| butterfly, and between them, there are arranged a 
ciently saturated the fibres are taken out, immersed in number of little scales, similar to the scales of a fish. 
a solution of dilute sulphuric acid of the strength of Between each pair of lines are seen from five to six 
about one part to two hundred parts of water. The rows of these little scales. For instance the dust par- 
action of the acid on the soda contained in the tube, | ticle from the back of the body of a sphinx, measur- 
liberates the carbonic gas which it contains ; the ex-|ing the one-fifth of an inch in length, and two hun- 
pansive power of which causes the fibres to split, and | dredths in breadth, discovers one hundred and four lon- 
producesthe resultdescribed. The fibre is then bleach- | gitudinal lines. The number of scales between each 
ed, and after having been dried, and carded in the same | pair of lines in width, is six, making the number of 
manner as cotton, is fit for being spun upon the ordi- | scales six hundred and twenty-four over the whole 
nary cotton or woolen machinery ; the material at this | width, and the number of scales longitudinally and 
stage possessing the qualities described in the Man- downwards, twenty-two hundred: which makes the 
chester Examiner and Times, to which allusion has | entire number of scales on the dust particle, equal to 
already been made. The practicability of transform- | fourteen thousand millions to one square inch. 
ing flax into this cotton-like substance, was demon-| On another very minute particle from the wing of a 
strated at the last meeting of the Royal Agricultural | tenia, measuring only from one to five hundredths of 
Society, by Professor Way, the consulting chemist to|an inch in length, and one thousandth of an inch in 
the Society, and the Secretary, Mr. Hudson, referring, ; breadth, the number of scales are found to be eighty 
in his report of the proceedings, to the experiment | four thousand, which will reach the number of forty- 
which then took place, says : | two thousand to the square inch. 

“ Although we have long been practically familiar; A very interesting examination was also made of 4 
with the expansive effects of aeriform fluids suddenly | minute particle of human blood, which exhibits the 
disengaged chemically from an apparently solid and | fact that the blood is composed of minute globules, 
inert substance like gunpowder, either in fire-arms | which roll through the veins like shot or quicksilver. 
or the blasting of rocks, and with their elastic recoil} An examination of a drop of stagnant water disclos- 
when released from the pressure of condensation, as|ed numberless animalcules, which dart about with 
in the air gun or the liquid gases of Dr. Faraday, we | wonderful rapidity. 
were not prepared for so beautiful an instance of the; An examination of the common flea shows a stri- 
application of this principle, as the one Chevalier | king resemblance to the elephant in its formation. 
Claussen has given us in the splitting of vegetable| Many other observations of an equally interesting 
fibre, by conveying into its interstices the carbonic ac-| character were made, which we have not the space to 
id gas concealed in condensation and chemical alliance | record.” 
with soda, and then setting it free by the addition of | WadbachBchiahian> sania 
acid, which breake off that alliance by its own superi.| Temperance is the best physic. 
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A Powerful Microscope. 
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« Products of Seven Eighths of an Acre.” 


In our paper of Jan. 15, we published a remarkable 
account (from the Summit Beacon) of the products of 
seven eighths of an acre of land belonging to Mr. J. 
W. Weld, of Akron. His statement was copied into 
the Louisville Journal, and some persons having ques- 
tined its correctness, Mr. Richardson, of that place 
was induced to write to Mr. Weld for more particular 
information in regard to his garden and its productions. 
The following is the answer of Mr Weld: 





RicuFieLp, Summit County, Ohio 
February 12, 1851. ¢ 
My Dear Sir: I embrace a leisure moment to re- 
ply to your interrogatories of Jan. 23d more particu- 
larly than in my last. 


Since the question has been raised as to the truth- | 


fulness of the report I will endeavor to be as particu- 
laras Tecan. First, then, I have taken pains to count 
my nursery trees, and find—apples 1152, pears 439, 
cherries 251, plums 42, peaches 163, quinces 53, grapes 
32; making in all 2132. My statement was over 2000. 
I think I am perfectly safe in saying that 1000 of these 
are from one to two inches in diameter three inches 
above the ground; the most of that number from one 
to 14 inches. There are about 100 pears and 150 cher- 
ries so small that they are not yet grafted or inocula- 
ted; all the rest are grafted or inoculated, with the 
tops of one or more year’s growth. 

My standard bearing trees are as follows : 16 apple, 
16 cherry, 3 pear, 9 plum, 40 peach, 2 quince and 5 
grape. 

In addition to these, there are 16 pears for stand- 
ards, 6 peaches and 6 grapes that have got yet fruited. 
You will perceive (if I get time to prepare a sketch) 
that standards are very thick, much too near to stand, 
and many of them must be cut out this spring. I set 
them with a view of this, believing that they would 


doubly pay for themselves before interfering with each | 


other, (and in this I have not been disappointed) and 
having but little land, I desired to make the most I 
could of it while the trees were small. The fruit is 
of the best varieties and sold fora good price. Peaches 
and plums $2 per bushel, cherries $2,50 by the bush- 
el— by the quart 10 cents, pears $1,50 per bushel and 
grapes 6 cents per pound. 

I have used for manures, ashes and lime, but princi- 
pally stable manure. About my fruit trees, I have 
used freely common salt and saltpetre—one part salt- 
petre to seven parts salt. 

My soil is a clay loam. The labor I have perform- 
ed mostly with my own hands (not being disreputable | 
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|should pass this way, you may find me (if I live) in 
|my garden hard at work, with coat off and old straw 
| hat on. J. W. Wexp. 


_— + 2ee + 


Tall Oats Grass. 


| Ens. O. Curt.: L enclose two stalks of grass, and 
some of the seed, which grew in a very shady corner, 
junder some apple trees. It seems to do so much bet- 
ter than other grass, that I have saved the seed, and 
wish to learn from you what to call it, and whether it 
is a good kind of grass. I have noticed it a number 
of years past in the same corner, but have never paid 
any attention to it before. An Irish lad who lives 
with me calls it “ Joint grass,” and says it is a good 
kind in the auld country. 
Yours, 


E. A. Brown. 
| NV. Bloomfield, Trumbull co. O. 


Remarxs.—The foregoing has been accidentally 
| overlooked for several months past. The grass men- 
‘tioned, we believe is the “ Tall Meadow Oat Grass” of 
the English books and catalogues. We had before 
seen it growing in two or three places in this country, 
where it appeared to have been introduced, as it is 
|only found in old fields. We noticed it last summer 
‘in an orchard at Cuyahoga Falls, in Summit county, 
and on inquiring afterwards through our friend C. 8. 
Sill, we learned that it is called “ Tall Oats Grass "— 
the Avaena elatior of botanists; that it was introduced 
‘into that county more than fifty years ago, by Dr. 
Muhlenburg, of ‘Pennsylvania, whose testimony is, 
that “it is of all others, the earliest, latest and best, 
grass for green fodder and hay.” It is, however, cul- 
tivated to but a limited extent, for some reasons not 
known to us. 

| Lawson, in his (Scotch) Agriculturist’s Manual, 
speaks highly of this grass, and says it is cultivated to 
a greater extent in France than any other variety. 

| If any of our readers have tested this grass fully, 
_we should be pleased to hear from them on the sub- 
ject, and we would suggest to those who may have 
| opportunity to gather some of the seed, to test its val- 
ue as a hay and pasture grass. 

| Ranpatt Grass.”—In a letter from our friend E. 
W.., of Lewisburg, Virginia, he says: “We have with 
us a species of grass called “ Randall grass "—some 


fora man to labor here,) making it my business to | call it English Blue grass, improperly—that is rapidly 


take care of my garden and nursery myself; an Eng- | growing into favor. It has a strong leaf, of a rich 
lishman a few days with a spade being all the help— 





needed on this seven-eights of an acre. 

One other idea perhaps might be mentioned here. 
It is a very common remark that it is of no use to set 
out fruit trees; it takes one’s life time to get fruit from 
them. Fifteen years ago last September, there was 
nothing but gray stumps and briars on this place. Last 
season I had one black Tartarian cherry that had more 
than two bushels of fruit, one pear that bore over six 
bushels, and have one apple tree that is 14 inches in 
diameter six inches above the ground, and 10 in diam- 
eter six feet from the ground (about six inches below 
the first limbs.) If you have any doubt as to the qual- 
ity of the fruit, just step up some evening and get some 
of the apples: if you think they are not fine after tast- 
ing, we shall be mistaken; and if you can stay over 
night, we will have one of those fine cabbages for 
salad at breakfast. 

Next summer, if you, or any of your doubting friends 


velvet green, is of very rapid growth, starts quite ear- 
|ly in the spring, and continues to grow till the ground 
freezes in the fall. It is preferred by all kinds of 
| stock, to any other grass I have seen.” 

| We think it is not unlikely that this will be found 
ithe same grass as the foregoing—or another species 
|of the Avaena or oats grass. E. W. will oblige us 
| by sending us one or two of the heads when in flow- 
er; andif any friend can give us more full informa- 
| tion on the subject, we would thank them to do so. 

| Since the above was in type, the following, from 
| friend Walker, came opportunely to hand:—Eps. 
Eps. O. Cuttivator: I see an enquiry made for 


winter grasses by one of your subscribers. English 
| blue grass will meet his wishes. It is easily cultivated 
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produces largely, and grows till the ground freezes 
hard. 


ties of this State—Wythe, Giles, Pulaski, &c. 
getting into use in this county. 
leave it unpastured in the fall months to render it abun- 
dant for stock all winter. 
bling the cock’s foot, and should be sown two bushels 
to the acre. 
grow on any good land. It succeeds well in open 
woods. Orders for seed, if addressed to W. C. Miller 
Esq., Barboursville, Cabell county, Va., before the Ist 
of July, (when it is cut,) will be promptly attended to 
if the money is enclosed. It sells for $2 per bushel. 
It is more commonly called “ Randall grass,” and will 
be better known by that name in Cabell. 

N. B. 
andotte on the Ohio. 
mouth and the canal to Columbus. 
the most valuable I ever saw. 
ver, timothy, or any other pasture grass. 
acre will yield from 20 to 30 bushels of seed. 


It is 


Seed could be sent via Ports- 
I regard it one of 


If sown 


in the fall, say September, it will produce a fine crop | 


In haste yours, 


of seed the next year. 
E. WALKER. 


Lewisburg Va., May, 1851. 
oo 


Farmers’ Sons and Education. 





What pursuits do you intend your boys to follow ?) 


«“ Well, I intend to make farmers of John and Samuel, 
as for James, he is quite a boy, and I do think I ought 
to send him to school, and educate him for a doctor or 
a lawyer ; or, at all events, enable him to qualify him- 
self for a teacher. As for farmers, there is no use to 
throw away money to educate them, any more than to 
enable them to do their own business ; they can plow, 
and sow, and reap, raise stock, and market their pro- 
duce, just as well as though they had been sent to the 


seminary or the college, besides it spoils boys to send | 


them to school so much.” This is about the conclu- 


sion to which nine-tenths of the farmers of the country | 


come, in regard to the education of their sons. 

Now let us talk this matter over, and look at the fol- 
ly there is in thus depriving your children of the ad- 
vantages they should posses in an equal degree with 
others. 
your sons, are to dig, and chop, and grub, and plow, 
and sow, and hoe, without the qualifications necessary 
to fill the numerous posts of honor, trust, and profit, 
even though by accident or disease they should become 
disabled in after life, and consequently unable to at- 
tend to the laborious duties of a farmer—you would 
not even bestow upon them qualifications necessary to 
teach a district school, or fill a county office, in order 
to make an honest living, without consuming what they 
may have previously acquired. But this is not the 
greatest wrong done to your sons in pursuing this 
short-sighted policy—the agricultural population of this 
country constitutes the bone and sinews of society ; 
its interests are paramount to all others; the produc- 
tions of the soil pay the revenues of the State. The 
labor and economy of John and Samuel are taxed to 
keep in motion the wheels of government, and pay its 
numerous officers, but for the want of a liberal educa- 
tion the door of hope is closed against them, they can 
serve their country only in the capacity of laborers 
and tax payers, while their habits of honesty, industry, 
economy and perseverance, if connected with well in- 
formed minds, would qualify them for eminent useful- 


ness—are lost to society. Farmers’ sons should not | 


only be qualified to guide the plow-share, and drive the 
team, but to drive the pen, and guide the ship of State. 
If, by legislative enactment, the sons of farmers were 
denied the privilege of serving as magistrates, mem- 
bers of the State Legislature, of Congress, Governors, 
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Thousands of cattle are annually wintered, and | 
even fattened, onthis grass, in the south-western coun- 


You have only to! 
The seed is large, resem-_ 


It delights in moist, wet lands, but will | 


Barboursville is only seven miles from Guy- | 


Cattle prefer it to clo-| 
A well set! 


John and Samuel, and perhaps all the rest of | 


Vo.. VIl. 


| &c., every farmer in the country would rise in arms 
against such alaw. But he who withholds the means 
necessary to qualify his sons for such stations does 
them a wrong just as great, and bolts the door of hope 
against them just as effectually. But why educate a 
son intended (because he is smart) for a profession? 
because common sense willtell every one that it would 
be hopeless indeed for a young man to attempt the 
practice of law without acquainting himself with its 
principles, and studying the rules and decisions of 
courts. It would be equally hopeless, and highly dan- 
gerous to attempt the practice of medicine, and treat- 
ing diseases in all their numerous forms, without study- 
ing the anatomy and pathology of the human system, 
or without knowing any thing concerning the virtues 
| and properties of the medicinesemployed. But the ag- 
riculturist encounters at every step the decisions of the 
| laws of nature. It is therefore highly important that 
he should investigate the principles upon which they 
are founded ; and in addition to the knowledge neces- 
sary to the discharge of all the duties of a citizen, the 
|mind of the husbandman should be well informed in 
regard to the principles by which the cultivation of the 
soil, the composition and application of manures, the 
| employment of chemical agents, raising stock, and va- 
| rious other subjects directly or remotely connected with 
| the success of his business should be conducted. The 
interests of agriculture will rise, and the resources of 
the country be developed just in proportion as the soil 
will be tilled by intelligent hands. 

But we will take the matter in another point of 
view. Why is it that so many professional men are 
chosen to fill our legislative halls, both State and Na- 
tional, and the various posts of trust and profit ; and 
frequently a majority are of the legal profession, filling 
political papers with buncombe speeches, spending 
weeks and months upon questions that might just as 
well be settled in so many hours, insulting the good 
sense of their constituents with one continual stream 
of eternal nonsense? Because John and Samuel, and 
the rest of the boys that are to be farmers, have just 
education enough to do their own business. Conse- 
quently not qualified to do the business of the public ; 
| while James, who has some wit, a little cunning, and 
the lower order of talents in general, without any of 
the generous feelings and noble impulses of the others, 
or that constitute true greatness of mind, receives an 
education, gets into office, and after all, never makes 
a man. 
| Rome was in her glory when her Senators cultiva- 
| ted the soil with their own hands, and her Consuls and 
| Dictators were taken from the plow. 
| If you have one, three, or five hundred dollars apiece 
| to leave to your children give them a large portion of 
| it in education, and let it be the moral, practical part, 
at once adapted to the wants and purposes of life. It 
will be a homestead that can never be taken from them, 
and of incalculable advantage when property could do 

them no good. Lead them to the fountains of knowl- 
edge, let them acquire this habit of drinking, and as 
| they grow in years the habit will be very apt to grow 
with them ; they will then start upon the race of life 
| upon equal terms with others, without it they cannot 
rise. D. Yanrt. 

| Mineral Hills, Tuscarawas Co., March 1851. 

A New Dryvyer.—Oliver P. Stevens of Ohio city, 
has invented a Dryer for Grain, Meal, Flour, etc., which 
is thought to be a great improvement on any thing of 
the kind heretofore invented. 

He brought it into our office yesterday, and we saw 
it work. Itis very simple and cheap, and will we doubt 
not, be in general use, in due time. Farmers, Millers, 
and others, will have an opportunity ere long, to see 
| for themselves.—Tyue Dem. 
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From the new work of Youatt & Martin on Cattle—By Stevens. 
Yorkshire Breed. 


We give a fair speciinen of one of these cows ; the 
character of the Holderness and the short horn beauti- 
fully mingling. A milch cow good for the pail as long 
as wanted, and then quickly got into marketable con- 
dition, should have a long and rather small head; a 
large headed cow will seldom fatten or yield much 
milk. The eye should be bright, yet peculiarly placid 
and quiet in expression ; the chaps thin, and the horns 
small. The neck should not be so thin as common 
opinion has given to the milch cow. It may be thin 
towards the head; but it must soon begin to thicken, 
and especially when it approaches the shoulder. The 
dewlap should be small; the breast, if not so wide as 
insome that have an unusual disposition to fatten, 
yet very far from being narrow, and it should project 
before the legs ; the chine to a certain degree fleshy, 
and even inclining to fullness; the girth behind the 
shoulder should be deeper than it is usually found in 
the short horn ; the ribs should spread out wide, so as 
to give as round a form as possible to the carcass, and 
each should project farther than the preceding one, to 
the very loins, giving, if after all the milch cow must 
be a little wider below than above, yet as much breadth 
as can possibly be afforded to the more valuable parts. 
She should be well formed across the hips and on the 
rump, and with greater length there than the milker 
generally possesses, or if a little too short, not heavy. 
If she stands a little long on the legs it must not be 
too long. The thighs somewhat thin, with a slight 
tendency to crookedness in the hock, or being sickle- 
hammed behind ; the tail thick at the upper part, but 
tapering below ; and she should have a mellow hide, 
and little coarse hair. Common opinion has given to 
her large milk-veins ; and although the milk-vein has 
nothing to do with the udder, but conveys the blood 
from the forepart of the chest and sides to the inguinal 
vein, yet a large milk-vein certainly indicates a strong- 
ly developed vascular system—one favorable to secre- 
tion generally, and to that of the milk, among the rest. 

The last essential in a milch cow is the udder, rath- 
er large in proportion to the size of the animal, but not 
too large. It must be sufficiently capacious to contain 
the proper quantity of milk, but not too bulky, lest it 
should thicken, and become loaded with fat. The skin 


at equal distances from each other every way ; and of 
equal size from the udder to nearly the end, where they 
should run to a kind of a point. When they are too 
| large mear the udder they permit the milk to flow down 
| too freely from the bag, and lodge in them ; and when 
they are too broad at the extremity, the orifice is often 
so large that the cow cannot retain her milk after the 
| bag begins to be full and heavy. The udder should 
be of nearly equal size before and behind, or, if there 
be any difference, it should be broader and fuller be- 
fore than behind. 

The quantity of milk given by some of these cows 
is very great. It is by no means uncommon for them, 
in the beginning of the summer. to yield 30 quarts a 
day ; there are rare instances of their having given 36 
quarts ; but the average may be estimated at 22 or 24 
quarts. Itis said that this milk does not yield a pro- 
portionate quantity of butter. That their milk does 
not contain the same proportionate quantity of butter 
as that from the long-horns, the Scotch cattle, or the 
Devons, is probably true ; but we have reason to be- 
lieve that the difference has been much exaggerated, 
and is more than compensated by the additional quan- 
tity of milk. 





Devon Cow. 


There are few things more remarkable about the 
Devon cattle than the comparative smallness of the 
cow. The bull is a great deal less than the ox, and 
the cow smaller than the bull. This is some disad- 
vantage, and the breeders are aware of it ; for, altho’ 
it may not be necessary to have a large bull, and es- 
pecially as those of any extraordinary size are seldom 
handsome in all their points, but some where or other 
present coarseness or deformity, it is almost impossible 
to procure large and serviceable oxen, except from a 
somewhat roomy cow. These cows, however, although 
| small, possess that roundness and projection of the two 
lor three last ribs, which make them actually more 
roomy than a careless examination of them would in- 
| dicate. The cow is particularly distinguished for her 
| full, round, clear eye, the gold colored circle round the 
| eve, and the same color on the inside skin of the ear. 





of the udder should be thin, and free from lumps in ev-| The countenance cheerful, and the muzzle orange or 
ery part of it. The teats should be of moderate size ;' yellow. The jaws free from thickness, and the throat 
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from dewlap. The points of the back and the hind) old, and are worked until they are four, or five, or six ; 
quarters different from those of other breeds, having! they are then grazed, or kept on hay, and in ten or 
more of roundness and beauty, and being free from) twelve months, and without any further trouble, are fit 
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angles. for the market. If the grass land is good, no corn, or 
The qualities of the devons may be referred to three | cake, or turnips, are required for the first winter ; but, 
points ; their working, fatening, and milking. |of course, for a second winter these must be added. 
; . | The grazier likes this breed best at five years old, and 
| they will, usually, when taken from the plow, fetch as 
|much money as at six. At eight or nine years, or 
| older, they are rapidly declining in value. 
| After having been worked lightly on the hills for two 
| years they are bought at four years old by the tillage 
| farmer of the vales, and taken into hard work from 
|four to six; and, what deserves consideration, an ox 
| must be thus worked in order for him to attain his ful- 
lest size. If he is kept idle until he is five or six he 
|is invariably stinted in his growth. At six he reaches 
| his full stature, unless he is naturally disposed to be 
|of more than ordinary size, and then he continues to 
| grow for another half year. The Devon oxen are 
| rezely shod, and very rarely lame. 
| Their next quality is their disposition to fatten, and 
| very few rival them here. Some very satisfactory ex- 
| periments have been made on this point. They do 
| not, indeed, atiain the great weight of some breeds ; 
| but in a given time they acquire more flesh, and with 
| less consumption of food, and their flesh is beautiful 
|in its kind. Itis mottled, or marbled, so pleasing to 
| the eye and to the taste. 

For the dairy, the Devons must be acknowledged to 
be inferior to several other breeds. The milk is good, 
and yields more than an average proportion of cream 

,and butter; but generally it is deficient in quantity. 
There are those, however, and no mean judges, who 
| deny this, and select the Devons even for the dairy. 
| Such is not, however, the common opinion. They 
Where the ground is not too heavy, the devon oxen| are kept principally for their other good qualities, in 
are unrivalled at the plough. They have a quickness} order to preserve the breed; and because, as nurses, 
of action which no other breed can equal, and very few | they are indeed excellent, and the calves thrive from 
horses exceed. They have a docility and goodness of| their small quantity of milk more rapidly than could 
temper, and stoutness and honesty of work, to which| possibly be expected. 
many horses cannot pretend. It is a common day’s| se > 
work, on fallow land, for four Devon steers to plowtwo| Fine Cartie.—Ten head of the finest cattle we ever 
acres with a double furrow plow. Four good steers| saw, were paraded about our streets yesterday. They 
will do as much work in. the field, or on the road, as| belong to one of our butchers, Mr. Geo. Evans, who 
three horses, and in as quick, and often quicker time, | designs to slaughter them for this market. They were 
although farmers calculate two oxen equal toone horse. | raised and fattened by Mr. Heman R. Harmon, of 
The principal objection to Devon oxen is, that they have | Trumbull county, Ohio. Two of the largest weighed 
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not sufficient strength for tenacious clayey soils ; they | 
will, however, exert their strength to the utmost, and 
stand many a dead pull which few horses could be in- 
duced or forced to attempt. 
worked in yokes, and notin collars. Four oxen, or 
six growing steers, are the usual team employed in the 
plow. 

The opponents of ox husbandry should visit the val- 
leys of north or south Devon, to see what this animal 
is capable of performing, and how he performs it. 

The profit derived from the use of oxen in this dis- 
trict arises from the activity to which they are trained, 


and which is unknown in any other part of the king-| 


dom. During harvest time, and in catching weather, 
they are sometimes trotted along with empty wagons, 
at the rate of six miles an hour, a degree of speed 
which no other ox but the Devon has been able to 
stand. 

It may appear singular to the traveler, that in some 
of the districts that are supposed to be the very head- 
quarters of the Devon cattle, they are seldom used for 
the plow. The explanation, however, is plain enough. 
The demand for them among graziers is so great that 
the breeders obtain a remunerating price for them at 
an earlier age than that at which they are generally 
broken in for the plow. 

They are usually taken into work at about two years 


They are uniformly | 
| friend, Harmon, always has some of the same sort, and 


5,256 pounds.—Pittsburg Gazette. 

The above we clip from the Pittsburgh Gazette of 
the 12th inst. The sight of good cattle seems to as- 
tonish the editor of the Gazette ; our neighbor and 


|ean at any time supply the Pittsburg butchers with 
‘something that will take the ticks off their “bull beef.” 
| —W. R. Chron. 


| -2eoe7 


A New Kino or Fence.—Mr. John R. Remington, 
of Montgomery, Alabama, has patented a new and use- 
ful invention. It is a cement, for making solid fences, 
as durable as granite, and at a very reasonable cost o! 
construction. The chief ingredient is sand, and it cat 
be easily manufactured by plantation hands, The ce- 
ment panels are conveyed to the spot where the fence 
is located, and the two legs of each let into the groun¢ 
like common posts. The cost to the planter is esti- 
mated at 10 cents per panel of ten feet by five—fou' 
inches thick—far cheaper than the wire fence. I! 
| does not, or at least should not detract from this inven- 
tion that it hails from Alabama, this time, rather than 
from Maine or Pennsylvania, or that the modest little 
town of Montgomery ventures competition with the 








| 


hoe manufacturing cities of the East, for the honor 


of originating some of the useful discoveries of the age 
|—Charleston Courier. 
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Grain, and Cheese making in Ashtabula. | 
The “ TELEGRAPH ” man sets out for a “rural ride,” | 
and with two good eyes, and a disposition to be pleas- 
ed, had a good timeof it. He talkslikea book. Hear! 
him: 


A universa] brightening of plow-shares is going on 
every where, and there is every promise that this year 
there will be “ corn in Egypt.” 

But the fall wheat is ahead of all other vegetation, 
as it should be. Proceeding along the South Ridge 
from Ashtabula to Kingsville, the 20 acre wheat lot) 
of Mr. Henry Cheney—crowning with a diadem of 
emerald the high land which domineers high above 
the ridge in that locality—looked truly refreshing—| 
and prophetic of a golden harvest. Not a wheat coun- 
ty, indeed! With lime, and deep plowing, Mr. Che-| 
ney tells quite another story ; add to these, underdrain- | 
ing, where it ought to be done, and the crop itself will | 
hush up all doubts on this question. It is quite true) 
that wheat requires handsome treatment to make it 
come in well. 

The dairy establishment, near Kelloggsville, of Mr. 
Jacob Perkins, under the able management of Mr. At- 
water, is a model indeed. About 400 acres of land 
are occupied. The new dwelling house does not in- 
deed come within the five Grecian orders of architec- 
ture ; but then itis picturesque, roomy, admirably ven-| 
tilated, and perfectly convenient. The cheese room, | 
with its apparatus, and presses, in a basement room, 
with stone walls and tile floor, on a level with the 
grounds around, was cool, and looked as though it would 
be so all summer. Paine’s apparatus for heating the 
milk, &c., was not there: but in place of it a much 
cheaper, more rational,and much more economical ar- 
rangement. Mr. Atwater raises the temperature of| 
the milk in his immense tin vat, on the water-bath prin- | 
ciple ; and to this end the ¢in vat is set in an exterior | 
wooden one, with a fit space between the two for the 
water, which is heated through a steam pipe by means| 
of a copper boiler, with a vertical flue—the heating | 
apparatus costing in all under $10. By Paine’s $25) 
cast iron, cumbrous machine, the hot steam is turned 
right into the milk itself, which it scalds more or less, 
and then all that is scalded is dead loss—refuses then) 
to curdle—and the cheese is so much less accordingly, | 
and the whey of surpassing richness. One of the most 
extensive cheese factors on the Reserve considers the 
loss of cheese, by the use of this scalding machine, 
alone, to amount to as much as 25 per cent. Mr. At- 
water was inclined to be of the same opinion. The! 
milk is warmed by his method in about 15 minutes—_ 
uniformly and gradually warmed; and without the’ 
possibility of a scald. 

Under the wide projecting eaves of this house, an! 
open space is left for the admission of air, for the ven-| 
tilation of the upper western rooms, intended to be oc- | 
cupied for the cure and storing of the cheese. The. 
whole arrangements of the house look to utility. and| 
not show, and must be seen to be appreciated, in these | 
days of dwarf cottages, and low and little rooms. 

ee e— — 

A useruL Composition.—In the scientific Conven-| 
tion, at New Haven, Professor Olmstead stated that! 


rosin added to lard gives it a degree of fluidity not be-| 


fore possessed by the lard, and also prevents the latter 
forming those acids which corrode metals—copper and 
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Baughman Township Plowing Match. 





The ground selected for the above purpose, is a 
heavy clay, with not much of a sod. It had been 
plowed in one rod lands. It was not supposed that 
the work would be very neatly done, but it was 
thought that if a plow would work well on such 
ground, it would do well almost any where. 

At about ten o’clock, plowing commenced, and it is 
thought five hundred persons were on the ground. 
Much interest was manifested, and many friends from 
a distance had the pleasure of seeing each other on that 
occasion. ‘Ten plows were entered for trial, and most 
of them excellent ones for plowing five or six inches 
deep, yet when put to eight inches deep, there was 
none that proved entirely satisfactory, notwithstanding 
in point of material and workmanship, they gave evi- 
dence of improvement and enterprise. The follow- 
ing shows the draft of the different plows, and also 
the width and depth of their furrows. 

Goon’s plow, of Baughman township, on which was 
awarded the first premium, (six dollars;) average 
draught 750 lbs.; depth 7} inches; width of furrow 14 
inches. Wayne county plow, from Wooster; average 
draught 600 Ibs.; average depth 64 in.; width 14 in. 
Hart & Brown’s plow, from Massillon; average draught 
525 lbs.; average depth 64 in.; width 14 in. Cogg- 
shall plow, from Wadsworth; average draught 725 
lbs.; depth 8 in.; average width 14in. Joseph My- 
ler’s, a plow made at Smithwel® average draught 600 
lbs; depth 64 in.; width 15 in. The Dulhawer plow, 
made at Canton, average draught, 700 lbs.; depth 8 
in.; width 13in. This plow took the second premium 
(four dollars.) Benjamin Blyler’s plow, Canal Ful- 
ton; average draught 700 lbs.; depth 7in.; width 14 in. 
The draught scale being last used, and applied to each 
plow in turn. 

James Johnson’s subsvil plow from Wooster was on 
the ground, and performed well, and was sold on that 
day. Subsoiling, we think, is a good operation, and 
will no doubt ere long be practiced here by many, as 
they are becoming favorably inclined to it now. 

We confess that we are not experienced in con- 
ducting plowing matches and similar associations. 
We think that each plow-maker should choose his 
plowman for at least six or eight rounds, to test what 
the plow would do; after that, others might try them 
to their satisfaction. 

By order of the Board. 
, Jacos GEISINGER, 
Sec’y B. Tp. Ag. Soc’y. 
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Mu es vs. Horses.—A correspondent of the South 
Carolina Farmer and Planter, who appears to have had 
much experience in raising mules and horses, states 
that he has kept a particular account of the expenses 
of each, for the last ten years, and he says “in no in- 
stance have I ever been able to ‘bring the horse to the 
plow for less than from fifty to sixty dollars ; on the 
other hand, I have invariably brought the mule to the 
collar for twenty to twenty-five dollars.” In regard to 
the comparative expense of keeping, he says “the mule 
can be kept in as good condition as the horse, and wil! 
perform the same labor, however severe, in the same 
time and on about one half the feed.” In addition to 
this the mule will outlive the horse by fifteen to twenty 








betes, for extmaples | years, and is seldom sick or crippled. 


Several important practical applications result from | 
this property. Its use for lubricating surfaces of brass, To Prevent SieEzinc.—We state from petsona! 
or copper has already been adverted to. It is equally | knowledge, that to press the finger on the upper lip 
applicable to surfaces of sheet iron. I have found a} just below the nose will make the severest premonitory 
very thin coating, applied with a brush, sufficient to| symptoms of a sneeze pass off harmlessly. We have 


preserve Russia iron stoves and grates from rusting du-| found the remedy useful many a time in creeping on 
ring summer, even in damp situations. ‘game in the woods,—Ex 
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Editorial Correspondence. | 


Fruir prospects—Wnueat crop— THINGS ABOUT 
CLEVELAND. 
On Lake Erte, May 7th, 1851. 

Frrenp Harris: Having taken leave of the “ For- 
est city ” and our good Buckeye State, en route for the 
Old World, I send you a few brief “notes by the 
way,” for the readers of the Cultivator. 

Fruit Prosrects.—The severe black frost which so 
effectually blasted all our prospects for fruit around 
Columbus, on the morning of the 2d inst., seems to 
have extended throughout the entire south half of this 
State, and to several States south and west of us. 
The Cincinnati and Louisville papers contain sad ac- 
counts of its devastation in the orchards, gardens, and 
vineyards of those regions. It will be interesting to 
the readers of the Cultivator to learn what districts 
and localities have escaped this calamity. In our trip 
to Cleveland by Railroad, we had no opportunity to 
examine fruit buds until we reached Wellington, about 
30 miles south of the Lakeshore ; here we found peach- 
es but little injured, and apples none atall. The same 
is true at Oberlin, and we presume throughout Lorain 
county. 

Around Cleveland we made extensive examinations, 
and found no material injury done, as yet, to any kinds 
of fruit. The blossoms are some two weeks later than 
at Columbus, and owing to the influence of the lake, 
and a more cloudy state of the atmosphere, the frosts 
have been but slight. There is reason, therefore, to 
hope that the fruit crop in this portion of the State 
will be sufficient to furnish a supply to the destitute 
regions. If so, it will prove a welcome harvest to the 
fruit growers of the lake shore. 

Tue Wueat Crop, as far as we have seen, still 
looks well, though not of so bright or Juxuriant color as 
a few weeks since, the cold and dry weather having 
checked its growth. Of course it is impossible to pre- 
dict what the result will be, as the most critical time 
is immediately before harvest. 

CattLe By Rartroap.—We saw at Cleveland a fine | 
drove of cattle, about 100 head, arrive by railroad, from' 
Kentucky. They were destined for the New York 
market, and were to be taken the entire distance by 
Railroad and Steamboat, at a cost, we were told, of 
only $7 per head. Several other droves have been 
taken in the same way, and it is said to be more prof-. 
itable than driving them on foot. If this is found true 
it will form a new era in the beef cattle trade of Ohio 
and adjoining States. 

“Tne Forest Crry AGRricu.turaL WaReEHOUSE ”| 
of our friends Girty & Elliott, we found a more exten- 
sive affair than we had anticipated, considering the 
little time it has been opened. Our readers who may 
chence to visit Cleveland will find it well worth an’ 
hour’s time, to take a glance at the various implements 
and machines to be found there. Mr. Elliott is devo- 
ting his whole attention to the business, and we were | 
glad to learn that his sales thus far have been quite| 
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equal to his expectations. Such an establishment, 
rightly managed, can hardly fail of a good support, 
and must prove of great advantage to our farmers. 
‘Tue CLEVELAND SEED Store keeps on the even tenor 
of its way, by our friends Stair & Son, who keep on 
hand a good assortment of garden and field seeds, &c. 
—many of them imported, and of the best quality. 





| They also deal in choice fruits, and other farm and 
| garden products, together with many kinds of imple- 


ments, &c., and withal, are very obliging and gentle- 
manly persons to deal with. 

THE PROGRESS OF HortTicuLTURE and especially of 
fruit culture, around Cleveland continues unabated. 
Every year increases the number and extent of the 
fruit gardens and orchards, till it would seem that they 
were sufficient to furnish a supply of fruit for the whole 
western country. And yet we think there is no dan- 
ger that the markets will be overstocked with good 
fruit,except it may be in remarkably favorable seasons. 

We took a drive of seven or eight miles west from 
Cleveland, along the lake road, and a more interesting 
ride for the horticulturist and lover of fine scenery can- 
not be found in Ohio. It embraces the charming res- 
idences of F. R. Elliott, Dr. Kirtland, Gov. Wood, and 
George B. Merwin, Esq. We found Mr. Elliott ex- 
tending and improving his plantations of fruit and or- 
namental trees, &c., although his time is mostly ab- 
sorbed in his store. His grounds are new as yet, but 
will in a few years be very beautiful, as well as rich 
in choice fruit. Dr. Kirtland was not at home, but 
we noticed that he is still making additions and im- 
provements in the line of horticulture, so that he is not 
likely to lose the palm as an amateur in this depart- 
ment, which has so long been awarded to him. 

The residence and farm of Gov. Wood we had nev- 
er before visited. It is situated near the lake shore, 
a short distance west of Rock River, and off the main 
road. For beauty of prospect, combined with excel- 
lence of soil, we have nowhere seen this place excel- 
led ; and the plain, but tasteful dwelling, with its rich 
surroundings of evergreens and other rural embellish- 
ments, give a charm to the place which is only equal- 
led by the cordial hospitality, and easy politeness of its 
inmates. 

We failed to find the Governor at home, but all feel- 
ing of disappointment was soon dissipated by the friend- 
ly sociability of Mrs. and Miss W., who, as might be 
expected, are devotedly attached to horticultural pur- 
suits and their own rural home. 

Mr. Merwin is a son-in-law of Gov. W., and has a 
beautiful residence and farm immediately adjoining 
his. The dwelling is a spacious and tasteful cottage, 
looking out upon the broad lake, but sheltered by a 
belt of forest, and surrounded by choice evergreens, 
roses, fruit trees, &c. Though accustomed to city 
life, and eminently social in their habits and disposi- 
tions, Mr. and Mrs. M. seem emphatically at home in 
their rural residence and occupation. 

Tue City or CLEVELAND is progressing, we think, 
faster than at any former time, in buildings and num- 
ber of inhabitants, owing, doubtless, to the several 
railroads completed and in progress, centering there. 
An effort is now being made to induce eastern capital- 
ists to engage in the manufacture of cotton and other 
fabrics there, which, if successful, will be an immense 
advantage. 

Tue Crevetanp Meprcat Cottece has added a new 
feature to its museum and operations, which we think 
must prove highly interesting to students and members 
of the profession. We allude to the manufacture of 
casts, or model representations of the different parts of 
the human system, external and internal, with all the 


most delicate tissues, nerves and vessels, especially il- 


lustrations of morbid anatomy, and the various surgical 
operations, from natural cases. These casts or mod- 
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els are some of them formed of plaster, and some of| The Ohio Agriculturist for May has the premium list 
pulp, or paper machie, and so perfect is the form, and | for the first annual Fair of Seneca Co., to be held in 


so delicate and exact the coloring, that it is difficult, 
when looking on them, to believe that they are not 
real fragments of humanity. Drs. Ackley and Gar- 


Tiffin, cn the 2d and 3d of Oct, next. 


| 


--—eor- 


Corn Fodder. by 


lick, we understand, are the artists. The museum of | a 


the college is also rich in specimens of birds, animals, 


and in mineral and geological specimens. 
A Pustic Reapixnc Room anv Liprary have been 


| While the subject of corn fodder is exciting so much 
shells, &c., contributed by Dr. Kirtland and others, | 


interest, it will be well to look a little to see what 


‘kind of seed should be used for this purpose. We in- 


recently established in Cleveland, in the spacious new | Cline to fallin with the opinion of a correspondent 


building erected by the proprietors of the Cleveland 
Herald, in which are also the office of that paper, and 
the post office. 
as to citizens, to step into the reading room and spend 
an hour or two in looking over the newspapers and 
periodicals neatly arranged there ; and we wish that 
Columbus and other cities would imitate this example. 

Our intended route to Philadelpha is now via. Buf- 
falo and Geneva, then over the New York and Erie 
Railroac te New York; as we found this promised 
greater speed : ud comfort, combined with fine scene- 
ry, &c., than that of Pittsburgh. We hope to find 
time to write fom Philadelphia. 


Four Traveling Editors! If the readers of the Cul- 
tivator don’t get fresh intelligence these days, it will 
be becanse the world is barren of incident, or the edi- 
tors have gone out without eyes. Amid the general 
rush of editorial correspondence, the Cot. declines say- 
ing what he saw and heard in a ride to the “ Old Coun- 
ty Seat” of Trumbull within the last ten days: he 





saw some red wamuses hanging upon the bar-posts, | 


and their wearers jogging on between the plow han- 
dles, and such like ; but the iron horse would not stop 
long enough to let him say, good morning. 





2oe — 


Tue Frax question.—We recently met with Mr. 
Leavitt, of Maysville, Ky., who is much engaged in the 
flax business, and took advantage of the occasion to get 
posted up on the subject. We publish to-day Cheva- 
lier Claussen’s mode, and will in our next issue, give 
Mr. Leavitt’s. The two plans are dissimilar, and aim 
to effect different objects. 

orereadeeenyetane 

A Farmer’s Boy enquires whether “ there is an Ag- 
ricultural School in this State; if not, is there one in 
the United States ?” 

The only good one within our knowledge is at Ger- 
mantown, near Philadelphia, Pa. Address J. Wit- 
KINSON, Principal. 





(<~ Woot-Growers should not fail to notice the 
proposition of Messrs Merritt, in this paper. We are 
glad to see Ohio Factories leading off. 


a - 


(<> Tromas Reep, of Dalton, Wayne county, of. 


|of the Michigan Farmer. 


It is real luxury to strangers as well | 
| other kind, having less solidity of stalk or woody fibre, 
than that of larger growth. The writer above alluded 


} 


We have always found the 
sweet corn affording more attractive food for stock, 
even when cultivated in the ordinary way, than any 


| to, says : 

“T have had some little experience in this matter, 
and am willing others should have the benefit of it. 
I have sowed two kinds, or varieties of corn, for this 
purpose, to wit : small yellow, or Dutton, and the sweet. 
|I much prefer the sweet corn, on account of its great- 
|er tendency to sucker, and the larger amount of sac- 
charine matter in the -talks. 

“ Sow four bushels to the acre, on the furrow, and 
harrow lengthwise first, thereby throwing the corn 
partially into drills. I would recommend to sow early 
—say from the 10th tothe 25th of June, so that it can 
be cut and cured in favorable weather. [ would re- 
‘commend, as the next best variety with which I am 
acquainted, the white flint, on account of its propensi- 
| ty to throw out lateral stalks.” 

eS 

| Broom Corn.—Our friend who enquires about the 
culture of broom corn, is informed that this article is 
raised extensively in the Scioto Valley, by Messrs. Ea- 
‘ton and others. From 300 to 500 acres have been 
| grown within sight of this city, for several years past. 
| Planting is commenced about the first week in May, 
and continued until the first week in June. It is plan- 
\tedin rows 4 feet apart, and 6 to 10 inches apart in the 
‘row, with drills constructed for the purpose. Go 
'through with cultivator and hoe 3 or 4 times and thin 
| out the plants as needed, and keep the surface mellow. 
| Commence cutting the earliest fields in August, or 
|as soon as the seed is formed, and while the bush is 
‘green. It is cleaned by machinery and dried either 
|upon scaffolds under cover, or in kilns by fire heat. It 
|isthen sorted and manufactured into brooms, or pressed 
jin bundles for market. The long brush variety is pre- 
| ferred, and the seed is usually obtained of the Shakers 
|in New York. 
Woot Business.—An unknown correspondent wri- 
‘ting from Zanesville, intimates to those who have sold 
| their wool upon the sheep’s backs, that the credit of 
‘the State is at stake in the condition in which the 
| wool is delivered to the buyer—that our well earned 
reputation in wool handling should be preserved, wheth- 
‘er the new clip has been sold too high or too low. Not 


| 
| having room for the communication, we give the sugges- 


-“-e7r* 


fers a reward of rirty DoLLaRs for the conviction of | tions, for the benefit of parties interested. 


the scamp who poisoned his premium buck, for which 
he paid $300 at the Ohio State Fair. 





Tue Horticutturist for May presents a capital bill | 


of fare. We like that paper upon “ The neglected 
American Plants.” Our own Sylva and Flora, present 
an array, as grand and beautiful as any that dare lift 
their heads in any land the sun shines upon. 


a) eet erne = 
Tue Pennsytvania Farm Journat.—This is a new 
auxiliary from Lancaster, Pa.; Edited by S. S. Halder- 


man; a monthly of 32 pages, in a eover, $1 a year. 








Presre County.—We have received the list of pri- 
zes offered for competition at the next fairof the Preble 
County Agricultural Society, to come off on the 16th 
and 17th days of October next. We notice quite a 
liberal list of prizes for field crops. 
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Plain Talk for Farmers=-=No. 5. 

Brotner Farmers: When the last “plain talk” 
was made some months since, I hailed from Mahoning 
county. But a removal to Stark now causes me to 
hail from one of the leading wheat counties in the 
Union. 

Though it has been along time since I spoke to 
you, rest assured that I have not been taking a dor- 
mouse nap the meanwhile. 

Though the chance for large pecuniary gains in ag- 
ricultural pursuits is small, yet to those who till old 
mother Earth for other objects than the hoarding of 
sparkling dust, there is a rich reward. There is a 


pleasure, a rich enjoyment, derived from the enrich-| 


ing, improving, or embellishing the face of the earth, 
that none but the agriculturist can truly feel and so 
deeply enjoy. Even the removing of stumps and 
stones from the fields, which, to a casual observer 
would appear as an irksome and laborious task, is the 
source of much satisfaction to the farmer. He can 
look over his field with renewed delight as he reflects 
upon the happy contrast it makes with its former ap- 
pearance. The pleasure in plowing is highly increas- 
ed as these impediments to good farming are removed, 
besides an increase of productive yield. The turning 
over of the smooth, clean furrows in long straight 
lines, is indeed a beautiful sight, as well as the grad- 
ual growth of the green waving grain. The planting, 
pruning and cultivating of fruit trees, add much of 
true felicity. But when the time comes for the gath- 
ering in of his summer and autumnal harvest, then 
does he feel most richly repaid for all his toil. With 
what interest does he watch every experiment he makes 
upon the soil, and what delight accompanies each suc- 
cessful trial. 

ut above all, the farmer possesses a conscious in- 
dependence, and confidence of right, that soars above 
the common business of life. He is dependent upon 
the favors of none but old mother earth for his sus- 
tenance or means of living. And it matters not how 
rich the soil may be made, and how heavy may be the 
crop, if the farm is his, the products are all his own. 
No brother can complain of his living by extortionate 
prices from his brother man: but what he gets is drawn 
from the bosom of the earth by the sweat of his brow. 
Though smaller may be his gains, yet there can none 
be more honestly obtained, or more justly earned. 

Unlike most other occupations, a farmer’s family 
may all find employment. The little children, how- 
ever numerous, may nearly always find something for 
their little busy hands to do. How pleasant it is to 
hear their merry shout and hearty laughter, as they 
enjoy themselves in aiding the gathering in of the 
fruits of toil. And who can enjoy them better as 
they are gathered fresh from vine and tree, than the 
farmer and his family? 

With the best wishes for your success, 
I remain your brother farmer, 
Stark county, April, 1851. Vint. 
a bbetiow 


A Good Word from Stark. 


Messrs. Eprtors: We have just finished cutting 
and filling up our hedge, and find it has done very well 
the past year. Our plants of two years standing have 
fine roots, and I think will make a good fence this 
year. Our wheat looks fine. Notwithstanding the 
past cold days, our late peaches are full early. Peach- 
es and apricots, some on. 


I think we can boast in this county over many oth-| 
Our Agricultural treasury is full to over-' 


er counties. 
flowing—between five and seven hundred dollars on 
hand for our coming Fair. Who can beat this? 


Yours, J. S. Kerrey. 
Astramadura Farm, Stark co., April 25, 1851. 


Portace County.—The Board of Government of 
the Portage County Agricultural Society, held a meet- 
ing at Ravenna on the 8th ultimo, at which township 
committees were appointed, and a premium list made 
out for the fall Fair. We learn from the “ Portage 
| Whig,” that the Fourth of July is to be celebrated by 
this society with a grand Pic-nic. Its enterprising of- 
ficers have already contracted for the erection of a 
suitable octagonal building on the Society’s premises, 
which is to be two hundred feet in circumference, and 
admirably adapted to the purposes of the Society. 


—____ + ooo 


Preble County--Fruit--Wheat Crop. 


A cold north-wester blew up on the morning of the 
first instant, which continued a gale through the day, 
and by the next morning the mercury had fallen to 
23; and, as a natural consequence, an almost whole- 
sale devastation of our very flattering fruit prospects 
has been the result. It is hoped that there will be a 
few apples and a few cherries; but as for peaches, 
pears, and the finer varieties of plums, it is utterly out 
of the question. 

The growing wheat here generally looks well, though 
some fields of the poorer land are by no means flatter- 
ing. The Washington variety was winter killed much 
worse than most others; some of it so much so, that it 
has been plowed up and the ground sowed in oats. The 
Mediterranean seems to sustain its well earned popu- 
larity. Another variety known here as the Double 
Row, which has been sown for years with good suc- 
cess, seems to be outstripping all others. The straw 
is small, stiff, and of very light color; chaff red and 
beardless; berry fair, small, and very plump, and set in 
very close on a small but finely formed head, four 
abreast, frequently being found on each side, and with 
al the most beautiful variety that I eversaw. The 
time of ripening is nearly a week after that of the 
Mediterranean. R. Strvusss. 

West Elkton, Preble co. O., May 3, 1851. 


~ ee + 


Proposition to Wool-Growers. 


Eds. O. Cultivator: The wool-growers who read 
your paper will probably recollect the premiums taken 
by our establishment at the late State Fair. Now, 
our object in calling their attention to this fact at this 
time, is to secure from the coming clip of wool the best 
lots raised in the State, out of which to manufacture 
goods to compete for premiums at the next State Fair. 
We would propose to the growers of fine wool through- 
out the State to forward to us by mail, samples of their 
wool, and we will select from them such as are most 
suitable for the different kinds of goods. The advan- 
tages to the wool raiser would be that he would proba- 
bly secure a good sale of his clip, and his name and 
residence should appear on the goods at the State 
Fair, together with any other information he might 

| wish to disseminate. We would like a few samples of 

full blood Leicester, and other long wools, to make into 
blankets, but think that a wool might be produced by 
a cross between Leicester and Saxony, which would 
be very desirable for fine blankets; however, send on 
samples of ail kinds, and we will make a careful selec- 
tion from all the samples received up to the first of 
July next. 

Direct to Chas. and Geo. Merritt, Beaver creek fac- 
tory, Alpha, Green county, Ohio. 





Improved Brick Machine. 

Mr. Richard Long; of Columbus, Ohio, has invented 
and taken measures to secure a patent for an improve- 
ment on machines for making bricks, which enables 
him to make about 12,000 in one day, of the very best 
| quality of brick. His moulds are of the form used by 
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hand labor, and they are placed on a frame and taken | vegetable, which really makes a near approach to it in 
away as by the old plan. The moulds are taken in | taste, when cooked in the following manner: Previous 
under the box that feeds in the clay, and carried back | to boiling the roots, let them be slightly scraped, and 
when they are full, by the reciprocating motion of rack | then laid in water for about an hour ; then boil them 
and pinion. The feeding motion isa screw vaned pug | till quite tender. Let them be taken out and laid to 
mill, but the holes to feed the clay to the moulds, are | drain for a short time, during which a thick batter 
so made that the moulds are packed, commencing at | should be made with the white of eggs beaten up with 
the middle and spreading towards the ends and sides, |@ little flour. Grate the roots down tolerably fine ; 
so as not to wipe away the sand from any part of the | press them into small flattened bal!s ; dip these in the 
inside of the moulds. This allows the moulded bricks | batter, and roll them into grated crackers or crumbs of 
to be easily dropped out of the moulds. The moulds |bread ; then fry them in a pan until they are of a deep 











are stationary while they are being packed with the 
clay, but when filled are set free, and travel outwards 
to be taken away and a new set put in for the next 
operation. The rotary and other brick machines are 
complained of, as pressing the brick unequally in the 
moulds, thus making very inferior bricks. This ma-| 
chine obviates that difficulty. — Sci. American. 


} 


— --~-- +270ee > _ 
Culture of Choice Garden Vegetables. 


Why is it that so few of our farmers take pains to | 
raise a good variety and liberal quantity of garden veg- | 
etables! We are quite sure it would be found condu- | 
cive to health as well as economy, if there were more | 
vegetable and less animal food at their tables, especi- 
ally during the period of summer and fall when vege- 





tables are most in season. 
Some farmers we know are not acquainted with the | 
mode of cultivation of more than a few of the common- | 


est kinds of vegetables. 

Buist’s Kitchen Gardener—a work by the way which 
every farmer should procure, contains much valuable 
information on this subject ; it costs only 50 to 75 cents 
and may be had at most book stores. 
following, which will be in season. 

Broccott is a variety of the Cabbage closely related 
to the Cauliflower, though not so delicate in flavor as 
that vegetable. It is supposed to have come originally 
from the island of Cypress, and was cultivated nearly 
two hundred years ago. In this latitude the culture is 
confined to Grange’s Early White and the Early Pur- 
ple Cape. 

Cutture.—The seeds should be sown in April or 
May, in rich soil, on an open exposure, where the plants 
grow much stronger than near trees or fences. Sow 
the seeds tolerably thick on the surface ; if dry tramp 
them down and rake in lightly ; if drought continues, 
give the beds a few waterings till the plants appear, 
which will be in two weeks. Transplant in June or 
July, when the weather is moist, in rows two feet apart 
and twenty inches in the row. If the weather is dry 
when planted, give them water every other day till they 
begin to grow. Their further culture is to keep them 
clear of weeds by hoeing and stiring the ground ; when 
they have advanced in growth, draw some earth to their 
stems, which greatly promotes their luxuriance. 

They commence heading in October and continue till 
destroyed by severe frost. The heads should be cut 
while they remain close, and before they assume a 
seedy-like appearance. 

In this, and more northern latitudes, it is necessary 
to put these plants into a shed or cellar, to have them 
during winter. Lift them carefully before severe frost, 
and plant them in earth. 

Sarsary, on VeceTaBLe Oyster.—Salsafy is a har- 
dy carrot-rooted biennial, a native of the mountain 
meadows of Switzerland. It is considered wholesome 
and nutricious, and much esteemed by some classes, 
under the name of Oyster-plant, from its flavor after 
being cooked, having a considerable resemblance to the 
Oyster. It makes an excellent variety at the table, 
and forms an agreeable dish throughout the winter sea- 
son. As the Oysteris avery celebrated fish, and many 
in the interior rarely obtain it, all may cultivate this 


| 
| 


We extract the | 


brown color, when they are ready for the table, and 
will form a very agreeable and even delicious dish. 
Cu.ture.—Sow the seed in drills, half an inch deep 


and ten inches apart, in April, or before the end of 


May. As soon as the plants are an inch high, thin 
them out with the hoe to four or six inches apart.— 
Keep the ground clear of weeds, giving them the gen- 
eral culture of Carrots. This vegetable is perfectly 
hardy, and may stand out all winter, though it is ne- 
cessary to store away a quantity for winter use when 
the ground is hard frozen. They like a deep rich soil 
and will be in a good condition for the table till the 
end of March. 
eo eer = 


Where the Money comes from. 





Louisa is right. Too many splendid fortunes have been built 
upon breaking hearts; and too much splendid benevolence is 
but the eking out of the price of ill requited toil. We intend 
no personal allusion to the ticket buyers, as though they were 
sinners above other men; but sometimes when we look upon 


|an establishment which has absorbed the substance of a hun- 


dred others, we cannot help enquiring how many half paid days 
work have been thrown in, to make up such a sea of affluence. 
From the Clevelend “American Advertiser.” . 
The following lines were written by a young lady of this 
city after reading in the newspapers an announcement that a 
Merchant Tailor paid $575 for the first ticket to Jenny Lind’s 
concert : 


Who earned for him such lavish wealth? 

he widow and the homeless maiden: 
For this their lives with wasting toil, 
And heart corroding want are laden. 


And O, how many aching eyes— 

How many “ fingers worn and weary ”— 
How many tears at midnight shed, 

In narrow work rooms cold and dreary. 
How many warm and loving hearts, 

And generous feelings without measure 
Blighted by slow, embittering want, 

This sum hath cost—this treasure. 


For this within her squalid home, 
‘The anxious mother labors early, 
And when the shadowy night comes down 
Toils on for those she loves so dearly. 
Yet, though she adds the midnight hours, 
Till nature can endure no longer, 
The wretched pittance will not keep 
Her dear babes from the wolf of hunger. 


For this the motherless young girl— 

Though grateful slumber wraps creation, 
Prolongs her suicidal toil ; 

Repose for her would be starvation. 
For with a courage hardly meet, 

That any form so frail should wear it, 
She has resolved, what e’er life’s woe, 

In stainless purity to bear it. 


Will she not falter, day by day, 
To find her pale cheek paler growing? 
Or shuddering feel the hectic flush, 
In mocking beauty o’er it glowing ? 
Her soul "incheered by any joy 
Grows dark as bitter thoughts come o’er her; 
To that young heart of mirth and love, 
How awful seems the waste before her. 


Thus with a brave though breaking heart, 
Toils many an uncomplaining woman ; 

Their virtues meet a lingering death, 
Beneath the Juggernaut of Mammon. 





Lovtsa. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS | Best new seedling grepe,descri- | CommiTTEr.—-H. M. Gillett, Qua 





. : 4 bed, diploma and ......-...- 5 ker Botton, O. ; Rodney Comstock 
To be awarded at the second Ohio State Fair, to be held | Second do do...-.-..-.------- 3|Worthington, O.; Jehu Ho'lings- 


oi . . - ¢ teh! th, Zanesville; David Adams. 
. Calunshus he 24th, 25th and 26th of September,| Awanvine Commirrer.—Nich-|WOrm, Zane gee . , 
. olumbus on the 24th, 25th and 26th uf — >| olas Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Chillicothe; A. G. Hibbs, Colum, 


1851, under the direction of the Ohio State Board of | 4. A, Bliss, Columbus, Ohio ; John|”**- 


Agriculture. | Miller, Columbus, Ohio; Jas. Ra-\pPREMIUMS ON FIELD CROPS, 
. ie onli ‘ guet, Zanesville, Ohio; Thomas) (Ohio.) 
(Continued from last number.) | Canter, Kelley’s Island, Lake Erie,|_, ’ 
te re . iit | Ohio To be awarded at the annual meet 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. | 4 


Watermelons. | ing of the State Board. at Colum 











, : a ace | bus Dec 
- [Ope nto all.} nee — ya thing njamin Hodges | po, the best 6 specimens of any ome 90 the tenth day of December 
Flowers—Professional List No. 1.\° , s VRURG sons cdcdse cdindctcence 3) : 
Greatest variety and quantity | Pears, ee eee 2|Best crop of ye not 7 = 
of cut tlowers...... [teeeectee $5 For the greatest number of va- | Muskmelons. at ene te wm on si $10 
Dahlias—greatest variety... ..- 5| rieties of good pears, named For the 6 best specimens of an Secos ann 72.28 Sapa 5 
Best 24 dissimilar blooms...... 3 and labeled, grown in the | yariet ” y 3B a ~ f Indies corn, not 
Roses—greatest variety ....... i See ere $20 | gee ad ao a “sale eee ea ee 2\ re “tee phe dene ws hen 
Best 24 dissimilar blooms...... 3 Second do..Hovey's Col’d F'ts &5 | <1 ap eats aks } arp > ee en wt b . 
3est seedling of each family... 3 For the best collection of first | Cranberries. 15th of November per ry of 
*hloxes— on varieti ~ ’ 
Scenes, ten varieties. ... 7 — pears named and 5 F " —~ somite peck of domes- December, not Jess than 100 
‘ ee ee re : 
Verbenas—greatest variety and 3 sroond Ee eee 3 | Second do Ss 5 Pe) 5 shee: Somer anise 4 
- Re Ra ae For the largest and best collec- ‘ Safe SOR REE Pe F wom at hatine. mak te os 
itimaas...... 2) tion of aaa ten, p emer AwanpING CommitrEE on Wa-|Best crop of barley, not leas 
a... oT ant tabetha J 10 TERMELONS, MUSKMELONS AND|_ than one acre, 50 bushels... 10 
German Asters—Bestcollection 2\Seconddo............-..-.... g | ChaNseantes.—Jno. Burr, Colum-|Second do... -......--.-...-. sd 
Pansies—Best collection 3\Best seedling aan. oh tye et bus, Ohio; Beman Gates, Marietta;|Best crop of Rye, not leea than 
; ~ 3 Pp. Hilar mens, (Obi) Diplone and 5 | S*™muel Brush, Columbus, Ohio ;|_ one acre, 40 bushels........ 10 
Committers. — 8. P. Hildreth,| pus, 10)...-- iploma and 5 | Rey, H. Cowles, Oberlin. Second do. .......02+2022--+ 5 
Maric tta, Ohio; Dr. J. A. Warder,| Committrr.—J Kennicott, Ce- Vegetables Best crop of oats, not less than 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert Buchan-dar Grove, Cook Co., Ill; J. P. | ,. Lestiggyens ~| oneacre, 60 bushels........ 10 
an; Jacob Hoffner, Cincinnati, O.; Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio; Benj. | 7 ¥elve beet stalks celery ..... S°\Second do....-....-.---e00s- 5 
Wm. Sullivant, Columbus. Blake, Columbus, Uhio ; John Mil- | Six best heads of cauliflower.. © Best crop of buckwheat, not 
Amateur. Lita No.2. ler, do.; Samuel Wood, Smithfield, | Six best heads broccoli. .... ss> %| less than 1 acre, 30 bushels. 10 
diecatiisi initia ati ena \Jefferson Co., O. T'welve best white table turnips, %' second do 5 
zre > varie T Sune ee ee ea ae 
of cut Nv wrong cid ‘silver Medal.’ Peaches, | ee a a beets ae, ae |Best crop od beens, not less than 
Dahlias—greatest variety do. do. For the best twelve varieties, la- | Twelve best parsnips. . REE im Slag pay 1 5c aOR 2 
Best 12 dissimilar blooms... ... 3 beled Dipl nd & e camp hte gb oe te ae 5 eel 
ake - a7 7) beled.......... iploma and $10 | Peck of the best onions ....... \Best crop of potatoes of good 
es variety ...silver M. Second do...........++.-.---. 5 | Six best heads of cabbage..... 5! table quality, not less than % 
3est 12 dissimilar blooms. .... 3'For the bestsix varietieslabeled 5 | Peck of the best tomatoes. .... 5| acre, 200 bushels 10 
Rest seediing of each family... Second do..............-... 3|Two of the best purple egg (second do.......-........2.- 5 
Ploxes—Best six varieties..... 3 For the best twelve peaches. ms Bl BRIN. once nsccsandoscogeeed 3 ne en ep pn ‘ potatoes, 
Best se ‘dling » saebiecinewaies seseees SPCCONE OO, nn. tnrovoipecepnne 3 | Peck of the besteweet potatoes, 5) not Anat than A , 6 
Verbenas —Greatest variety... 3 For the best seedling variety, 6 Best half peck of peppers..... 3iSecond do...... ¥ 5 Rae 5 
— twelve varieties.......... 2 specimens....... Diploma and 5 | Best six fall marrow squashes.. 3\Best crop of onions, not less 
ere eeedling.............. os 2\Second RAED vei 3 | Best half peck of Lima beans.. 3) than 4 acre...... pene 6 
yerman Asters—Best collection 2 : CommitTEE.—Joseph C. Brand, | Best half peck of white beans.. 2\3econd do........---- Boa i 3 
Commrrrer.—Dr. J. Carier, Co- Urbana, Ohio; Henry C. Wilson, Best bunch of double parsley.. 1 i 
’ - y , P y Best one acre of timothy hay 
lumbus; Mrs. Watts, Chillicothe ;|Columbus Ohio; J. Mounts, Zanes- | Three best squashes .......... 1) the crop stored in barn and 
Mrs. G. W. Parsons, Columbus; Ville, Ohio; Adam Sitee, Columbus, | Largest pumpkin. ............ 3| weighed in October or Nov. 10 
Mrs. R. W.MeCoy, Columbus; Mra, Obio ; Wm. Keith, Cleveland, 0. | ‘I'welve bestears of sweet corn. 5)sSecond do..........-------+- 5 
R. Buchanan, Cincinnati. Plums—Professional List. | a half bushel of table pota- _|Best crop of rutabaga, not less 
General List. | Best collecti ‘ _ LORS ....-.----+-+++----0-+-- 5) than bo an acre, 60 lbs to the 
Best collection of green andhot | pase me ey pk pee lay © | Second do do ...... .......... 3} bushel, 300 bushels......... 10 
house plants, owned by one | Meletenand #10 sest seedling potat.e 3\Second do........-.------++. Y 
person...... Silver Medal or $10 Second do.-.... Diplomn and 5 Best and greaiest variety ot veg- |Best crop of field beets, not 
Best floral design of living Best 3 varieties of good lums etables raised by the exhibi- | Jess than 1% am acre, 60 Ibs. 
I iin Sk Silver Medalor5, 3 specimens of each . iety 3 LE a SN en ety 19) tothe bushel, 400 bushels.. 8 
OEE DAG... 502.ccceccccice 5 Second do. _— 2 ery replated 3|Second do . 
Beat display of green house (Best 12 plums choice variety,” | Beat thnee bunches alsiys2.., 3/PSRCTOP, OF carrots ner ees 
plants in bloom, owned b : i ae | a . we sen Meats | than 44 an acre, 60 Ibs. to 
ee Meeten. s.0cein cane da y 10'Second ait Diploma and . Second do €0. «2.6.05 2\ the bushel, 400 bushels..... 8 
Rest tloral ornament Silver M. or 10 Vest seedling ae sae Diecretionary premiums in books|Second do.... .-.----------+ 5 
Goes heet,.....<. .... ...0ns 5| scription — € _ | plate, or money, will be awarded Best one acre of corn todder, 
Best pair hand boquets, “flat,” 5\Second do do......... 2.” 5 = choice a products, not a-| with account of cultivation 
een re bs | y tet “i 3 | Sove enumesaren. d pres jon.... oe 
Best pair ow boquets, “round” : Nectarines and Apricots. Commirrer.—George C. a. $= <enccocece 3 
Second best............secece 2 For the best and greatest num- | stock, Columbus; William Kelsey,| Best 4 acre of hops, with full 
Best and largest basket boquet | ber of good varieties, 3 speci- | Columbus; Frank Campbell, Chil-|_ account as last............. ° 
with handle................ 5| mens of each, labelled, diplo- licothe ; John Barnard, Zanesville; Second do .......--..-.-.-+-- 3 
For the most beautifully arran- | maand .................... $5  H. H. Coit, Euctid, Ohio. Best \ acre of flax, same ac- 
ged basket of flowers..Dip. or 3 Second Go d@o......<.......... 3 Grain—Ohio | count as last.........------ 5 
Best floral exhibition by any |For the best 12 specimens of . |Second do........-.-------+- 3 
Horticultural society |_ any good variety............ 3 | Best sample of wheat, not less then Best 1% acre of hemp, same ac- 
Duwning’s Colored Fruits or 10/Second do do................- 2\ 8 etn ake Rn lari * COUN - ....-..2---ee-e eens 5 
Comrrree.—J. G. Jones, Co- ; est do rye, one barrel........ SiGecond do. 5... 22.00.2000. 3 
lumbus, Ohio ; Mre. J. Buttles, do. i Gunes. Best do oats, one barrel....... 5 Best 1-2 acre of tobacco, same 
Mrs. G. B. Mervin, Cleveland, O.; For the best 12 quinces of any Best do barley, one barrel..... TF II so cc cdbcedetcccccean 5 
Mrs. Thomas James, Chillicothe ;|. V@"iety, diploma and........ $3 Best do Indian corn, 2bushears | 5/Seeond do..........- os, gpa 4 
Mrs. John Smith, Hillsborough, @ |Second do do...........-...-. 2 | Best do buckwheat, one bushel 3 Best acre of broom corn...... 5 
Pargmrums on Faurr. | Monthly Raspberrics. _— > — ne ey “a a , ee ae nenie cai 3 
Apples. ~ | Best do hops, not less s... 5 Best acre of clover seed....... 5 
For the greatest and best variety \Second — — RebE hs anaes ° | Best do timothy seed, 1 bush.. 3)Second do..........--.+---++ 3 
of good table apples, 3 ofeach | QUIRES 22s ce esceee Bestdo clover seed, do.... 3|Bestacre of timothy seed..... 5 
variety, named and labelled | AWARDING Commitree — Sam’ Best variety seed corn for but- (Second do..........--.-.--.. 3 
by exhibitor, Downing’s Col- juel McClelland, Springfield, Clark | tom land, one bushel........ 3| Best five acres of flax seed, not 
ored Fruits, or Diploma and @15\CO€U2ty, Ohio; Matthew Gaston, Best do upland one bushel..... 3, less than 12bushels per acre 10 


Second do Ae mney county, O.; | 
The best twelve varieties of tae (4 exander E Glenn, Columbus, paieatia oe 

Whe apples. coc ..cpccnsceed 5\0.; Caleb Hall, Blue Rock, Mus- | en 
Second do 3|kingum county, O. } 








Competitors for Premiums on Farm crops will be required to furn- 


The best six winter varieties... 3\For the best and most exten ish a detailed statement of the previous crop, culture and condition of 
Second do..............-..+++ 2| sive collection of good native the soil, as well as that for which a premium is sought. “The premi- 
Best seedling, flavor and keep- | grapes, grown in open air. di- ums on field crops are intended only for crops raised upon the farm 
ing qualities considered, des- PUOURW ORG 2.200 o0ns0 0048 200 $10 | in its usual cultivation—not for crops raised by unusual manuring and 
cription of character,and ori- |Second do do........--------- 5 | cultivation.” In corn crops, the condition of soil—~method and ex- 
gin of the tree given ; one doz- For best 3 varieties of naive or pense— variety of seed, and quantity planted per acre—time of har- 
en specimens to be exhibited, foreign grapes, grown under vest. market value of crop, &c., must be accurately noted and prop- 

; Diploma and | glass, three bunches of each | erly verified : the statements to be furnished to W. W. Mather, Sec’y 
Commitrer.—James Matthews, to be shown......-......... 5 | of the Board, at Columbus, previous to the 10th of December, 1851. 
Coshocton, Obio; Frank Steward, |Second do do.... ............ 3 | More particular instructions and forms will be found in the report of 
Columbus, Ohio; John Burr, do.;/For the best dish of native | the State Board of Agriculture, which may be obtained from mem- 


Joel Wood, Martin’s Ferry, Bel-' grapes ........... Stic dcesees 5 | bers of the Legislature or county clerks.—Enps. O. Cutt. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 





- Departure of the Editress. — 


We went over to Oak Corrace this morning to see 
that our friends were off safely on their long journey. 
There are always some sad considerations when those 
we love, leave us, even for a short absence; but when 
we look from a distance, as it were, over a space 
where dangers may be lurking, and feel all the uncer- 
tainty attendant upon our course, the involuntary 
prayer escapes us, O, our Father! let thine eye never 
cease to regard them. 

There had been changes in that peaceful home that 
our heart had felt most deeply. When the angel 
spirit ascended from its threshhold, leaving all cold 
and desolate, we had felt that never again could the 
light of love and joy beam as purely by that hearth; 
never could the music of such priceless affection there 
gush forth from the lips of the beloved. But our want 
of faith had been rebuked. We had seen that virtue 
is imperishable, and that it matters not so much in 
what casket it may be enshrined, it is ever the same 
priceless gem—ever the same precious treasure that 
the heart embraces, loves and adopts. And so the 
dear friend who came, though she had never for a mo- 
ment supplanted the memory of the former, had taken 
the same place in our affections, and we had been led to 
thank God that there was even on earth a renewing 
of the heart’s blighted joys. 

Now again there was a departure. But as we kiss- 
ed those lips, glowing with the beauty of health and 
happiness, we could not refrain from praying—Keep, 
O our Father! keep in safety this cherished treasure 
of many hearts, and let not a rude wave of ocean, or 
a rough blast from the chambers of the north, cause 
her heart to tremble. And we felt that many a heart 
would thus pray for those so endeared to them by the 
pleasant intercourse that mind has shared with mind. 

And now, one word to our dear friends at home, in 
their absence. The Editress assured me she had no 
fear that there would be any want of interest in her! 
department during her stay abroad, she felt so strong 
a confidence in the generosity of her contributors, 
many of whom had promised to be very faithful in! 
writing. Now do not let this confidence fail of its full 
realization. We shall hear from her as often as the 
facilities for intercommunication will allow, which| 
will give a rich treat to those that stay at home. 

We hope the girls will prepare for them a pleasant| 
surprise on their return, and we will tell them how it) 
can be done. Let each one who feels herself a mem-| 
ber of the Cultivator family circle, see to it that she, 
secures one or more subscribers during the spring, so 
that they shall find the expenses of their journey near- 
ly remunerated on their return. I know you can do 
it, and that it will afford you no small pleasure. 

A word to“ A Country Cousin.”—We tried to get | 
the Editor to let us write a sort of apology for him, | 
and save his credit with the sisterhood; but somehow 
or other, I cannot tell whether from extreme modesty, | 
or what, he entirely declined accepting the mediation, | 
and so he must abide the consequences. That is all| 
we have to offer on his behalf just now. Perhaps he 
may better consider the matter when he finds himself 
away from his friends, and sees how hard it will be to 
get the affair set right without their aid. 


| 


H. M. T. | 


In rustic solitude ’tis sweet 

The earliest flowers of spring to greet: 
The violet from its tomb: i 

The strawberry, creeping at your feet: 
The sorrel’s simple bloom. 





| 


Correspondence of the Cultivator 


FRrepericktown, May 9, 1851. 

Dear Nieces: After seeing our friends off for Eng- 
land, I concluded to take a jaunt through the State, to 
see what was to be seen at home, before going abroad. 
So I took passage for Newark, as pretty a rural village 
as one need hope to find in the interior of the State. 
On the way I kept looking out for some of you in the 
garden or poultry-yard, but as it was a cold morning, I 
suppose you kept within doors. Finding it quite use- 
less to hope for any entertainment, I took the Home 
Journal out of my pocket and read about the reform in 
dress which Mrs. Bloomer and others have undertaken, 
a reform which if properly carried out will lead to the 
development of much greater energy on the part of fe- 
males than we have seen for a long period. 

Then I took up Mansfield on Education for Ameri- 
can youth, a work that should be in the hands of every 
one who feels the responsibility of living in a republic. 

Reached Newark after customary delays, met friends 
and received kind embraces, attended to business as 
far as we could, and then took a short ride on the cars 
to this pleasant little village. 

And now girls, a word to you privately about our 
business. We have undertaken to assist in editing a 
Magazine, and wish to meet all our young friends as 
members of our literary circle. We want to furnish 
for your profit and amusement something that shall aid 
in the development of your better faculties, something 
that will breathe a higher tone than most of our East- 
ern periodicals of this class. We want too, to go to 
England, to see and to hear the sights and sounds that 
will be new to all the nations; but that will depend en- 
tirely on the early patronage of the Magazine. Those 
of you that feel as though you would like to have me 
go and report for you the choicest things that I see, 
just enclose $2 to George Brewster, for the ‘“‘ WesTERN 
Literary MaGazine,” published at Columbus, Ohio. 

I know you love the West, and will make it matter 
of pride tosustain it. Where you cannot take it alone, 
get two or three of your cousins to join you and take 
it together. We shall try to do our part to see that 
you get the worth of your money, or any of your friends 
whom you may see fit to urge to take it. We want to 

ick up the fragments of Western history and secure 
them ere they float beyond our reach upon the stream 
of oblivion. Your affectionate 
Aunt Patience. 


~—+or 


The Flower Garden, 


Mrs. Batenam: I am no fault-finder, nor do I wish 
to acquire that reputation; neither have I the vanity 
to suppose that my humble opinion can be of much 
weight in comparison with that of the worthy editor 
of the Cultivator, whose experience very far tran- 
scends my own; yet I beg leave to say, that there 
are some points in his “lesson on gardening,” which 
I consider quite objectionable. 

To me it appeared quite as much a lecture on fash- 
ion, as on gardening, and instead of feeling like put- 
ting on my sun-bonnet and strong gloves, and grasp- 
ing the hoe, 1 felt like donning my hat and plume, and 
drawing on my best primrose kids, and going out to 
enquire, “ What are the latest fashions!” I mean no 
disrespect, but it really did cause the blood to mantle 
my cheek, to see the idea even intimated, that we 
must bow to the slavery of fashion in the culture of 
flowers—those lines of beauty in God’s own handwri- 
ting, which are scattered all over the page of the 
earth. The thought, too, of attaching more respecta- 
bility to one flower than another, does not accord with 
my notions. “J would not indulge harsh thoughts, 
when any flower is near.” Shall we discard the mod- 
est violet because it does not wear the queenly digni- 
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ty of the rose; or trample on the anemone, because it exert an extended and salutary influence, and gain for 
cannot aspire to the graceful majesty of the lily? themselves an imperishable rew ard. 
Shall we not love the hyacinth, that scents with fra- But alas! that it should be far otherwise with the 
grance the breath of spring, because it is only mod-| majority. We are so fond of exerting a present influ- 
erately in favor, but transfer all our affection to petu- ence which shall be acknowledged, that our self-respect, 
nias and portulaccas, or cease to admire the gorgeous | dignity, principle, and indeed all the glorious attributes 
shades of the tulip, because no tulip mania rages at | of the true woman, are sacrificed to obtain it. This is 
present! Must the delicately tinted buds of spring, | true, else why is it that so many of our sex turn aside 
the brilliant-hued blossoms of summer, the autumn! from the true vocation of woman, and lose (in the al- 
flowers of radiant dyes, fail to make their annual ap-| luring halo which worldly honor or applause throws 
pearance; or pause to inquire before they expand their | around some other path) all sight of the high and ho- 
rainbow petals, whether or not they will be fashiona-| ly ends for which they were created. 
ble this year! | Our attention has lately been forcibly called to one 
Our little flower garden was laid out in squares some | particular phase of the female charactet—the love of 
twelve years ago, when the light of childhood shone | gossip and scandal—and we have observed with pain- 
on my brow, and gave color to my cheek; the sun-| ful surprise, not only the greatness and extent of its 
beams have fallen in golden showers upon it; the clear | influence, but the zealous care with which it is cher- 
dews and copious rains have watered it, and nourished | ished by our female friends, and the practical bearing 
many a bright hued bud and blossom; many a zephyr | which it has in gaining popularity for those who know 
has dipped its wing in their perfumes, and shook fra- | how to wield its weapons well. I had indeed heard that 
grance on the passer by; the jay, blue-bird and sweet women were notorious for this, but had not as yet ful- 
voiced robin, have sported and caroled in it, and the | ly believed the report a just one. Why need this be 
bright humming-bird has drunk of its sweets; many a| true? Why should scandal furnish so often the topic 
garland has been gathered from it, to wreathe the | of every-day conversation? Why is it that our social 
brow of friendship; and in more than one soul, while | circles are enlivened so seldom by naught, save the 
beholding its beauty, has been kindled the fires of ad-| gossip arising from the every-day affairs of our neigh- 
oration, of Him who clothes the earth with loveliness. | bors ? 
All this has been done, and it does not contain one} It seems to be a received opinion that mankind is 
showy verbena to render it respectable. | Placed, as it were, in balances, accurately adjusted ; 
I wish no person to adhere to the custom of arrang-| and that the least erroror descent in our neighbor will 
ing flower beds in geometrical figures, and planting | in that proportion raise us in our own and others esti- 
trees in stiff rows; but would much rather see the | mation, and that no time or pains should be spared in 
winding walks, of which the editor speaks, in the par-| duly improving this fact. Since this is so general and 
terre modeled after the fantastic forms of nature, and | just a law of action, it makes no difference whether 
shrubs and trees placed in groups of beauty. 1 am al-| the sinking neighbor be friend or foe, as in either case 
ways a sincere admirer of nature, whether or not it is | | the preponderance i is the same on the opposite side, 
fashionable to be so, and heartily wish all artists, of| and should be hailed as a gift of fortune, with self- 
whatever name, would strive to imitate more closely | complacent smiles. 
the works of that Hand that fashioned the temple of | Sisters, let us all examine our own hearts, and see 
the world, and so skilfully bent its vaulted roof over | if these things be not so, and henceforth let us direct 
us; that w reathed its mighty pillars with living fol- | our whole influence in a deeper and more useful chan- 


iage, and adorned its courts with gushing fountains, | nel, if not so broad a one. 
and filled its air with music. 


April 15, 1851. ZELIA. 
Very respectfully, Remarxs.—The writer of the foregoing communi- 
“ Country Cousin. d, he ful 
Walnut Village, April 23, 185 jm is a valued personal friend, and we have the ful- 
+202 : lest confidence in her ability to write so as to interest 
The love of Gossip and Scandal. 


and profit all. Practice, however, is wanted, and we 

Dear Enitress: To-night asI have been sitting in | would suggest to all our young aon ” house aansid 
my room witnessing the burning of a favorite old tree, | tical subjects, and then “ talk right on,” paying more 
a train of thoughts have been suggested to my mind, | attention to the thoughts than to the language.—Eb. 
which may not be wholly uninteresting and unprofita- 
ble to the readers of the Cultivator. 

Some careful farmer has applied the torch to the | 
aged trunk of the dear old tree, and in a few days the | Eps. O. Cunt.: It isa matter of surprise to me, 
place it has so long occupied will bear upon its breast | that, in the numerous essays, addresses, and editorials, 
the waving grass or golden grain. We are loth to| that pretend to present new ideas, or direct attention 
part, but alas! it was not useful, and in these days of | to old truths connected with the education of the 
utility no cumberer of the ground must be allowed to | young, there has not been a longer chapter devoted to 
stand. | the evils that exist in the present system of female 

The little laughing infant at my side, who has scarce | education. That there are evils in it, evils too of the 
seen a twelve month, now stands with its little hand | most glaring kind, no one who exercises the slightest 
in mine, gazing intently at the burning tree, and now | observation will deny. That it is of the first impor- 
dancing from me tests the power of its breath upon | tance to the happiness of the whole community, wheth- 
the dim taper. Again he hesitates a moment, as if|er they have been caught in the “box trap” of mat- 
undecided which of the burning attractions is most) rimony, or still luxuriate in the glorious freedom of a 
worthy his attention, but presently turns with decided | single life, that those evils should be corrected, no one 
pleasure to the taper, proud of his conscious power, will venture to express a doubt; for they are felt and 
and pleased to see its results. \8 suffered, as well by the unhappy husband and suffer- 

The thought irresistably took possession of my mind | ing child, as by the transient boarder, whose lot for 
—such are we, we of the “ weaker sex.” There are,| the time being has fallen within the gloomy precincts 
we love to acknowledge, noble exceptions, who ever | of its influence. 
having in their eye the great light of truth, turn not} What, let me ask, is the course usually adopted to 
aside from its attainment, but press forward, and at last | prepare the young female for an encounter with the 
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Evils of Fashionable Female Education. 
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troubles and difficulties she must meet in life? What) mistake in the above signature, and we have taken the 
training does she undergo ? In fitting a man for any | liberty to italicise a few of those portions that lead us 
particular station in life, he is carried through such aj} to think that it should have been Uncre Nancy, in- 








course of instruction as will best fit him successfully 
to accomplish the purpose for which he is intended. | 
W hat would be thought of a clergyman who should spend | 
the time allotted him previous to entering upon his min-| 
istry, in poring over some work that treats of the “ dis- 
eases, cure and management of the horse?” There would 
be about the same propriety in pursuing such a course | 
to fit one for the clerical profession, as there is in pur- 
suing the present system of female instruction to qual- 
ify them for the active duties of life, for wives to nine- 
tenths of those engaged in the great industrial pur- 
suits. The present course of female education re- 
quires a young lady to spend the six years of her life | 
before arriving at majority, in learning to make a lit-| 
tle green lamb, or a very yellow rose, with a sky blue | 
stalk, on a canvass reticule, or a perforated card bas-| 
ket—to waltz around a ball room for the edification of 
the lookers on, until giddy with turning, and very red | 
in the face, panting like a hunted rabbit, she is com-| 
pelled from fatigue to desist—to read sentimental des- 
criptions of “love lorn swains,” or “broken hearted | 
lassies,” that made a great many silly speeches, and | 
performed numberless foolish actions, sighed them-| 
selves to death in some lonely cottage in a secluded 
vale, for some cruel maid, or verdant youth, that a per-| 
son of ordinary sense could not look at with the least | 
degree of satisfaction unaided by green goggles—or 
in learning to play a few tunes indifferently upon the 
piano, causing that innocent instrument to groan forth | 
some nerve-racking strains. | 
Do not, I beseech you, imagine from this, that I am 
one of those crusty, fault-finding, old “Turks” that de-| 
nounce everything a young lady does, that is not close- 
ly canal with flat irons, pumpkin pies, and wash | 
tubs; nor do I find fault with music—far from it—I 
am a lover of that divine art; neither do I object to| 
those who have a taste for it, devoting some portion of | 
their time in improving that taste. But at the same 
time I would not have music take the place of other | 
things more useful; I would not have it divert the at- | 
tention from those studies that improve and soften the | 
feelings—that enlarge the mind—that humanize the | 
heart. I would not have it exclude the study of his-| 


stead of “ Aunt.” 

But never mind the name, girls; there is a heap of 
truth told, and we hope not one word of it will be lost. 
How much women need thorough, practical education; 


_ that education which will render all our powers avail- 


able. 


God has too much need of all our efforts to be 


| pleased with sickly, sentimental, inefficient women. 
| His command is to be strong—strong in body and in 


spirit. i. Wes: 


~+=<eo 
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BY A COUNTRY COUSIN. 





Its name has been wreathed with the rose and the vine, 
By angel-eved Art, with its finger divine, 

And fruit so delicious, of ripe, ruddy cheek, 

The artist hath skillfully taught it to speak ; 

And called to his aid, the fair chaplet to make, 

The bright shining sickle and smoothly wrought rake ; 
To complete it his hand hath so cunningly broke 

A fruit covered bough from the shadowy oak. 


We will heed the instructions, we glean from its page, 
The teachings of knowledge, the wisdom of age, 

And deck our dear homes with foliage and flowers, 
From our own native woods and exotic bowers ; 

While plenty so kindly each granary fills, 

And our cattle are straying o’er vallies and hills. 

In the deep furrows made by the keen shining plow, 
The rich streams of milk and of honey shall flow, 

And the reaper with shouting his sheaves home shall bring, 
While our corn-covered vallies with laughter shall ring ; 
Like a halo of glory the sun-beams will fall, 

And the sweet azure sky be bent over all. 


All glowing with beauty, on its page we shall find, 
The rich fruits of learning bestowed on the mind, 
The thoughts of the maiden, tresh as pure virgin ore, 
Unstained as the pearl of the orient ft sonan 
‘The words of the matron, so warm, clear and bright, 
Like rich flashing rubies shall gleam on our sight, 
And deep men of science for us will unfold 
Their shining and dearly bought treasures of gold; 
While the smile of our God for a sun will be given, 
And the blue air of bliss be our radiant heaven. 
7-2eo + 


Work ror Cui~pren.—There is no greater defect 
in educating children than neglecting to accustom them 


tory—of the higher grades of poetry—of belles lettres, | to work. Itis an evil that attaches mostly to large 
and the standard English classics—of Addison, Gold- | towns and cities. The parent does not consider wheth- 
smith, Shakspeare, and above all, of that magazine of | er the child’s work is necessary to the child. Nothing 
whatever is beautiful in language, interesting in nar-|is more certain than that their future independence 
rative, sublime in conception, bold in thought, and) and comfort much depends on being accustomed to 
pure in morality—the Bible. I would have the mind | work—accustomed to provide for the thousand con- 
enriched by an intimate acquaintance with all these, stantly recurring wants that nature entails on us. If 
so that when the rosy lips of the “beautiful girls” | this were not so, stilllit preserves them from bad hab- 
open, there shall proceed from them, instead of a|its—it secures their health—it strengthens both body 





stream of pleasant nonsense, a copious flow of 
“Wisdom, wit and sense.” 


I would have that most musical of all instruments, 
the human voice in woman, pour forth in the richness 
of our beautiful language, the overflowings of an en- 
lightened understanding, and the treasures of a kind 
and virtuous heart. And yet, while studying to at- 
tain the elegant parts of female education, the more 
practical parts should not be neglected. That kind of 
knowledge so necessary to the comfort of the family, 
should by all means be acquired; a familiarity with 
them will save much disquietude and trouble, as well 
as contribute largely to the health and general cheer- 
fulness of the family. In short, it is a union of the 
practical with the ornamental—that in the kitchen, as 
well as in the parlor, constitutes that most beautiful ob- 
Ject in creation—a true lady. Aunt Nancy. 


Remarxs.—For our part, (we of course do not speak 
for others,) we are inclined to think there was a slight 


,and mind—it enables them better to bear the confine- 

ment of the schoo] room—and it tends, more than any 
| thing else, to give them just views of life. Growing 
,up in the world without a knowledge of its toils and 
| cares, they view it through a false medium. They 
cannot appreciate the favors you bestow, as they do 
not know the toils they cost. Their bodies and minds 
are enervated, and they are constantly exposed to 
whatever vicious associations are within their reach. 
| The daughter probably becomes that pitiable, helpless 
| object, a novel-reading girl. The son, if he surmount 
| the consequences of your neglect, does it probably af- 
\ter his plans and station for life are fixed, and when 
| knowledge, so far as one of its important objects is 
| concerned, comes too late. No man or woman is fully 
educated if not accustomed to manual labor. What- 
;ever accomplishments they possess, whatever their 
|mental training, a deduction must be made for their 
\ignorance of that important chapter in the world’s 
| great book. 
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THE MARKETS. 

——P | 

Ouro Cuttivator Orricr, May 14, 1851. | 

Reports from all quarters concur in the general dullness of 


the Provision Market. There seems to be little else than a 


retai! demand, and large supplies are not brought forward. The 


recent frosts at the South have created a demand for dried 
fruits, and prices have advanced. Grain and Pork have not ma- 
terially altered since last issue. Grain is a shade lower and 
Meats have improved a trifle. ‘Transactions in Woo] at the East 
are light. Manufacturers and buyers are waiting for the new 


} 
1 


clip. and efforts to control the market have ceased for some 


weeks past. Small lots of domestic fleece sold in New York 


on the 8th instant, at 40a54c. Foreign coarse wools were ac- 
cumulating. 
half, 32a33c.; three-quarter, 34a35c.; full, 36a40c. Our mar-; 
ket is now well supplied with early garden vegetables, in good 
order 

CINCINNATI, May 9.—(Wholesale) Flour, $3,50; Wheat: 
7a72c.; Corn, 36c.; Oats, 36a38c.; Barley, 60c.; Rye, 65c. 5 
Pork; mess, $14,37a14,50c.; Lard, 7 7-8c.; Butter, fresh, 16c.5 
Dried Apples, $1 ,00; Sop veges apa) “hyve Timothy-seed 
1.502250; Clover, 5,00 for prime; Flax-seed firm at $150. 

NEW YORK. May 10.—Flour, $4,31, Western, $4,50a4,75, 
Genesee; domestic, S4a4,12 1-2; Wneat, prime, Genesee, g1.,- 
15; Rye, 73; Barley, $lal,12; Oats, 47a48c.; Corn, northern 58 
cts.; Yellow, 60c.; Southern, white, 64c.; Pork, old, mess, ¢14,- 
62; Prime, $13; New mess, $15,62; Prime, $14; Lard 10c.; 
Cheese, 6a7. 

CLEVELAND, May 12.—Wheat, 74c., dull; 10,000 bushels 
went into store for want of buyers; Flour, $3,62a4; Corn, 44c.; 
Oats, 3le.; Kye, 50c.; Flax-seed, §1,25; Pork, clear mess, $15; 
Dried Apples, 75c.; Peaches, 12 1-2cts. per lb.; eges. 7 1-2. 

COLUMBUS.—Wheat 60a65c.; Corn, 3lc.; Oats, 28¢.; Flax- 
seed; 87 to $1,00; Hay, $8 to 10; Clover-seed, +6a6,50; Pota- 
toes, 62 to 87, supply limited; Eggs, 6 to 7c.; Cheese 8 to 9c.; 
Butter, fair, 16c.; Dried Apples 87 to 1,00; Peaches, $1 ,50a1,75. 





PLOWS! PLOWS!! 
W E keep constantly on hand, fur sale, plows of the following styles 
from the manutactory of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & 
( Worcester, Mass., viz: One and two horse Imperial Eagle—va- 


rious sizes; one and two horse Eagle Selt Sharpeners; one and two | 


horse Side Hitlor Mould Board; one and two horse Subsvil ; Deep 
Tiller, Stubble 
Double Mould Board of various sizes. Also, some extra large plows 
for breaking up new Jand, or working on Plank Roads; Points, Land 
Sides, extra wheels and Draft rods. etc., constantly on hand. Also, 
from the manutactory of Messrs, Hall & Speer, Pittsburg : Patent Iron 
Centre plows: Improved Peacock Piows; Creole do. Also, from 
Eagle Furnace Company, Cleveland, Plows of various sizes and pri- 
ces. 
at Geneva, New York 

Orders tor apy pattern will be promptly executed at manutactur 
er's prices, ad:jing transportation, 

GIRTY & ELLIOTT, 
Forest City Agricultural Warehouee, Cleveland. 


TO FARMERS AND MILLERS. 


FFVHE undersigned begs leave to call the attention of the above 
named persons to his corn and cob crusher, which has proved 
itself to be the best and cheapest now in use; it will grind corn and 
cob, oats and wheat, and makes fine meal, which renders it unneces- 
sary to go through mill-stones. Price only $25. Also, a firet rate 
straw and corn stalk cutter. This machine has given general satiefac 
tion for the last six months; it will do more work, with lees power, 
than any otherin operation—they areftor sale at John F. Dair & Co.’s, 
40 and 42, Lower Market, Cincinnati Ohio. 
W. C. POMROY, Proprietor. 


" - - 
Beard & Senix, 
MANUFACTURERS of the Celebrated 


EMPIRE STEEL PLOW, 
Right and left handed, with Standard Gauge and Index, for regula- 
ting the depth and width of the fu: row, working equal- 
ly well with two or three horses a-breast. 


This is the plow that received the first Premium, together with a 
Silver Medal, tor general purposes, at the Ohio State Fair. 

They are xlso making the Premium Sub Soil Plow, together with 
Shovel Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, and Agricultural implements 
generally, of the very best styles and workmanship. 

(93 Southwest corner of Maine and Franklin streets, Richmond, 
Indiana 

January lst, 1851; 


—— 





Advertisements suited to the character of this paper, will 
be inserted at the rate of $1 for twelve lines or less, longer ad- 
vertisements six cents per line the first time, and three cents 
eich subesequent time—but none wil! be inserted more than 


four time + cial cases 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


At Cincinnati, quarter blood sold at 28 to 30c. | 


and Sod, an entire new pattern for deep plowing; | 


And to arrive in a jew days, Burrall’s Shell Wheel Plows, made | 














NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS. 


PAP ANAAAAAALS 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 


Continue their Manufactory 
At the Corner of Liberty and Hamilton Streets, 


4 DAM Ys 


Where they are prepared to fill all orders with despatch. 

RDERS FOR WHEELER’S PATENT RAILWAY, 

CHAIN HORSE POWERS, and Overshot Threshers and Sepa- 
rators, will receive their prompt attention. 

The large and increasing demand for these Machines has induced 
the Proprierors to erect a New and Spacious Manufactory, and oth- 
erwise extend their means of promptly filling orders. Their Powers 
and ‘Threshers have been sold in nearly every State in the Union, du. 
ring the past year, and their superiority has been ackvowledged by 

| numerous testimonials, not only from Agricultural Societies, but from 
| persons who have used them. They have been awarded the First 
Premiums at all the principal Fairs where they have been exhibited 
in operation, including the Pennsylvania State Fair, the Provincial 
Fair of Upper Canada, and the Michigan and Ohio State Fairs, togeth- 
er with numerous County Exhibiti ns in the ditferent “tates. 

THE TWO HORSE MACHINE, with trom three to five hands, will 
thresh from 125 to 200 bushels of wheat per day, or twice that quan- 
tity of Oats. 

The Oue Horse Machine will thresh more than half that quantity. 

PRICE AT ALBANY, 

For Two Horie Machines, . - - . - 

| For one Horse 


$145 00 
$120 00 
Machines will be shipped to order to any part of the United States 
or the Canadas, [gy and warranted to give satisfaction to the purchas- 
er, or they may be returned within sixty days. 
The subrcribers are now shipping Powers and Threshers to their 
agents on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, and in the interior of the 
| States, bordering on those rivers, and to allthe principal ports on the 
| Lakes, as well as to their numerous agents in the interior of the 
Lake States, They will be delivered at all our agencies with only the 
cost of transportation added to our home prices. Persons wanting 

| to purchase, may by writing to us, learn where they can obtain our 
machines most conveniently 


CAUTION. 

The Subscribers, Patentees of Wheeler's Patent Horse Powers, 
haviog noticed that an Agricultural Firm is advertising that Wheel- 
er’s Patent Horee Powers and Overshot Threshers, are manufactured 
and sold by them, when in fact they have not obtained from us any 
liberty to use our Patent. We hereby caution all persons that said 
Firm has no right to use our Patent, or to manufacture or sell said 
Horse Powers, and that asale by them will confer no right upon the 
purchaser to use such Power, 
| Messrs. WHEELER, MELICK & CO., of Albany, and their agents, 
| are the only persons authorized to make or sell Wheeler’s Patent 

Horse Powers; and every such Power made or sold by them, or an 
| person having a License to du so, has upon one of the cast iron semi- 
circles at each end of the power, the words 


*“*Wheeler’s Patent --- WHEELER, MELICK & 
Co., Makers, Albany, N. Y. 

A due attention to this fact will enable pus chasers to avoid imposi- 
tion and fraud. 

No person or firm in Albany. except, Wheeler, Melick & Co., is aw 
thorized to make or sell said Horse Powers, 

We want a few more agents in most of the States. To competent 
men who can give satisfactory references, liberal commissions will 
be allowed. 


0, - - - ° - 


| 
| 


| 


WHEELER, MELICK & Co., 

Corner of Hamilton and Liberty Streets, Albany, N. Y. 

| (near the Steamboat Landing.) 
| April 15, 1851. 

MORGAN BULRUSH, 

4 bee celebrated Morvan stallion will be kept the present season at 

the stable of the subscriber. Terms, $8 to insure a foal. Good 

pasture provided for mares trom a distanes at 25 cents per week. 

All accidents and escapes at tae rick of the owner. 

liartiord, Trumbull, ev. 


N. E. AUSTIN. 
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